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The  Atlantic  Monthly 

Will  be  condncted  on  tlie  Mine  EenenU  pUn  wbicb  ha* 
heretofore  commemled  the  magaaine  to  the  best  circle  of 
American  readers,  uid  made  it  most  thoroashly  repre- 
sentatire  of  all  American  interest*.  It  will  continue  to  he 
the  onI>’  avenue  through  which  the  roust  original  thinkers 
uid  the  most  distinguished  writers  in  the  country  reach 
the  public.  The  conductors  of  the  .Vtlastic  Moktult 
hare  nude  arrangements  by  which  the  magazine  for  the 
coining  yerw  will  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  precetl- 
Ing  volumes. 

First  among  the  attractions  of  the  magazine  for  1871,  is 
.series  of  papers  by  Dn.  Ouvek  Wkkdill  Uolmu, 
to  be  called 

THE  POET  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE 

The  pnbUsbers  need  only  say  that  this  series  is  in  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  design  with  which  the  famous  “.kutocrat  ” 
and  “Professor”  papers  were  undertaken,  and  they  are 
content  to  leave  its  welcome  to  the  readers  whom  the 
author  delighted  in  the  pages  of  the  ATLanric  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  to  the  great  numbers  in  Europe  and 
America  with  whom  the  name  of  the  “Autocrat ”  has 
since  become  a  household  word. 

SEPTIMiUS  FELTON;  OR,  THE  EUXIR  OF  LIFE 

A  Posthumous  Romance,  by  NarnaKiSL  nasrraoaiiB. 

This  story ,  recently  discovers.!  among  Mr.  Hawthorne’s 
Manuscripts,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him 
for  the  ArLANTic  Mostblt  of  1864,  but  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  withheld.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Concord, 
Mass.;  the  time  is  on  and  after  April  19, 1778,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Concord.  The  central  idea  of  the  story  is 
that  of  a  deathless  man,  an  ides  which  had  a  peculiar  Ihs- 
clnation  for  Mr.  UaW.home.  The  story  suggests  the 
“  Scarlet  Letter”  in  its  power  and  profound  significance ;  it 
abounds  in  charming  pictures  and  scenes  such  as  Haw¬ 
thorne  delighted  to  draw;  and,  being  written  during  the 
War  of  Secession,  it  is  vivified  by  the  momentous  events 
which  deeply  impressed  the  author.  The  story  will  begin 
with  the  January  number  and  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

SIR.  JAMES  PARTOK 
Win  contribute  throughout  the  year  a  series  of  articles  on 
The  Life  of  Thomas  Jetferson.  The  stoty  of 
Jefferson’s  career  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and  will  be 
doubly  attractive  as  related  bg  Mr.  Parton,  the  first  of 
Uving  biographers. 

MR.  H.  W.  EOXGFELEOW 
Win  have  several  Poems  in  the  early  numbers  of  the 
magazine  for  187J,  begiiming  with  January. 

PROF.  J.4MES  DE  MIEEE, 

Author  of  the  “  Dodge  Club  ”  and  the  “  American  Baron,” 
wUl  famish  a  Serial  Story  entitled  The  Comedy  of 
Terrors,  to  ran  through  several  months.  The  story  re¬ 
lates  the  adventures  of  a  party  in  Montreal,  and  afler- 
wiu-ds  in  Paris  during  the  German  siege  of  last  winter. 
It  is  in  Prof.  DeMUle’s  extravagant,  humorous,  most 
Cucinatlug  vein. 

MR.  J.4MES  T.  FIELDS 
Will  contribute  papers  of  Biographical  and  Literary  in¬ 
terest,  possessing  some  of  those  features  which  have 
won  so  great  fovor  for  his  series  of  articles  in  “Our 
Whispering  Uallety.” 

THE  DIVERSiONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB. 

A  series  of  papers  Inclndlng  Travesties  of  Modem  Poets, 
Diaenssions  of  Modern  Poets  and  Poetry,  and  related 
topics  by  a  distinguished  writer,  whose  name  is  withheld. 

MR.  BRET  HARTE 

Will  fhrnisb  Sketches  and  Poems,  like  those  which  have 
gained  him  so  great  renown. 

PROF.  JOHN  FISKE 
Will  contribute  frequent  papers  on  Historical  and  Philo- 
tophical  topics. 

MB.  HENRY  JAMES,  JR,. 

Tbe  foremost  American  writer  of  short  stories,  will  Air- 
nlsh  several  tales  to  tbe  Atlabtic  for  1872. 

REV.  W.  M.  BAKER, 

Author  of  "  Tbe  New  Timothy,”  will  conlioue  his  sketches 
of”  Ufo  in  the  .South-west.” 

MB.  AY.  D.  HOWELLS 
Will  contribute  Sketches  and  Essays,  hke  those  which 
have  heretofore  been  so  well  received  by  tbe  readers  of 
th*  Aixabtic. 

SIR.  CLARENCE  KING, 

Anthor  of  "  Mountaineering  in  tbe  Sierra  Nevada,”  will 
tarnish  papers  describing  the  peculhir  scenery  and  pluses 
of  life  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  AoMrica. 

Begular  or  occasional  contributions  may  be  expected 
from  JoHX  G.  Whittiu,  Jauks  Russell  Lostell, 
OuvEE  Webdell  Holmes,  Bataed  Tatloe,  T.  W. 
Hiogibsoe,  T.  B.  Aldeich,  Mss.  H.  B.  Stows,  Mbs. 
Celia  Thazteb,  H.  H.,  Mbs.  Habeiet  Pbescott  Sros- 
FOBD,  Miss  Cabolibb  Chrsebeo’,  Miss  £.  Stuaat 
Phblfs,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

EnlarRement  of  the  EditorUU  Department. 

The  Editorial  Departnunt  of  the  Atlamtic  trill  be 
greatly  enlrugsd  with  the  beginning  of  tbs  volnmes  for 
1872,  and  will  Include  (I)  a  foil  survey  of  current  Ameri¬ 
can,  English,  French,  and  German  Literature;  (3)  monthly 
comment  on  the  more  noteworthy  aspects  of  Political 
aflalrs;  (I)  notiea  of  Musical  events,  and  a  candid  review 
of  Popular  Music;  (4)  discussion  of  Art  and  Artists;  (8) 
rssomd  of  Seientiflc  Progress. 

TERMS. 

Single  numbers,  88  esnu.  $4.00  a  year  in  advance;  1 
copies,  97.00 ;  0  copies,  $10.00 ;  10  copies,  $30.00,  and 
$3.00  for  each  additiunal  copy;  ‘iO  copies,  $60,000,  and  a 
copy  gratu  to  tbe  person  sending  that  Club,  or  21  copies 
for  $60.00. 
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Publishers’  Announcement. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  Evert 
Satdbdat  will  drop  its  pictorial  character. 
Its  last  number  in  pictorial  form  will  bear  date 
December  30,  1871.  On  and  after  January  I, 
1872,  its  publication  will  be  continued  in  the 
original  character  in  which,  during  a  period  of 
four  years  (1866-1869),  it  gained  the  highest 
favor  from  many  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  readers  throughout  the  country. 
The  publishers  confidently  hope  by  making  it 
emphatically  “  A  Journal  of  Choice  Reading  ” 
to  commead  it  not  only  to  its  earlier  readers, 
but  to  those  who,  daring  the  two  years  of  its 
publication  as  an  illustrated  journal,  have  af¬ 
forded  it  the  most  substantial  tokens  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  and  good-will.  Full  particulars  re¬ 
specting  its  size,  form  and  quality,  will  be  given 
in  our  next  number. 

Geobob  Eliot’s  new  novel,  “Middlemarch," 
announced  for  these  colnmns,  will  be  published 
in  Harpeb’s  Weekly. 


THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1871. 


The  political  campaign  of  1871  has 
closed;  and  although  it  has  had  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  local  skirmishes 
rather  than  the  continuity  and  vigor  of  a 
national  contest,  still  it  has  been  fought 
under  circumstances,  and  has  presented 
results,  of  no  little  significance.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  the  early  spring  with  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  the  Republicans  were  defeated, 
it  gave  occasion  for  the  renewal  of  that  cry 
of  “  reaction  ”  which  has  been  every  faith¬ 
ful  Democrat’s  watchword  for  the  last 
dozen  years.  Connecticut,  however,  speed¬ 
ily  dissipated  whatever  hopes  had  been 
excited  on  that  score,  for  here  was  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  turned  Republican.  Since 
then,  elections,  under  all  vai-ieties  of  local 
influence,  have  been  held  fixim  Maine  to 
California,  and  with  one  general  result,  to 
wit,  the  success  of  the  Republican  organi¬ 
zation. 

This  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
the  third  year  of  a  presidential  adminis¬ 
tration  is  usually  apt  to  denote  the  low- 
water  mark  of  the  party  and  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  as  by  that  time  the  combinatioQ  of 
honest  objectors,  chronic  faaltefindws,  and 
“  sore  heads,”  roaches  its  maximum,  and 
furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  recruits  to 
the  opposition,  for  the  temporary  purpose 
of  securing  a  change  of  some  kind,  htore- 
over,  it  is  no  secret  that  great  numbers  of 
the  best  class  of  Republicans  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  President  or  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  or  both  —  Republicans  of 
the  type  of  Sumner  in  the  Eaet,  and  of 
Schurz  and  Trumbull  at  the  AVest; —  and 
although  these  men  gave  no  support  to  the 
democracy,  their  coldness  was  a  decided 
burden  on  their  own  party.  Under  these 


circumstances,  certain  of  the  Democratic 
leaders  thouglrt  to  better  their  own  ground, 
and  to  meet  discontented  Republicans  half¬ 
way,  by  proposing  the  “new  departure,” 
which  was  intended  as  a  sponge  to  wipe 
out  the  pro-slavery  record  of  their  party 
during  the  last  decade.  ITie  result  proved 
that,  if  you  want  to  forget  a  thing,  the  best 
way  is  to  forget  it,  and  say  nothing  about 
it.  Wlicn  the  Democratic  managers  North 
deliberately  called  upon  their  fcfilowei-s  to 
fay  that  they  repudiated  an  important  part 
of  their  history,  there  was  an  immense  deal 
of  hanging  back  at  tbe  South,  and  no  little 
talk  of  not  going  into  the  next  Democratic 
National  Convention ;  while  in  the  Nortli 
there  was  ill-concealed  dissension,  with  an 
undertone  of  inquiry  whether,  if  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  were  to  certify  to  the  righteousness 
of  their  opponents,  they  were  not  really 
bound  to  go  a  step  further  and  give  them 
their  votes.  Thus  it  happened  that,  as  a 
strategic  movement,  the  new  departure  was 
a  failure.  Concurring  with  this  was  the 
odium  fastened  upon  the  Democratic  party 
by  the  developed  corruption  of  its  Ring  in 
New-York  City,  and  the  exjwsure  beyond  a 
doubt  of  the  Ku-Klux  iniquities  in  the 
Carolinas.  Thus  the  Republicans  were 
signally  favored  by  their  foes  just  when 
they  had  reason  to  fear  most  from  the  wav- 
•  ering  of  their  friends,  and  they  marched  on 
to  victory;  not  a  great  one,  but  good 
enough  for  their  purposes. 

AVnile  these  general  influences  were 
operative  in  most  of  the  States,  tlic  contest 
in  New  York  was  peculiar  and  most  deeply 
interesting.  There  the  great  political  evil 
of  the  times,  since  the  fall  of  slavm',  —  cor¬ 
ruption,  —  had  made  its  stand.  The  (hics- 
tion  was  not  so  much  what  issue  should  be 
voted  upon,  as  whether  voting  at  all  was  to 
be  allowed  the  community  —  whether  the 
ballot  was  to  be  any  thing  more  than  the 
false  keys  of  the  burglar  or  the  shillalah  of 
the  rowtly.  The  honest  masses  of  New-York 
City,  by  the  same  instinct  which  thrilled 
the  loyal  country  in  response  to  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  grasped  the  issue 
at  once  and  rallied  together,  irrespective  of 
party.  Too  much  honor  cannot  be  render¬ 
ed  to  tliose  Democrats  who,  like  O’Connor, 
Seymour  and  Tilden,  came  forward  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  common  welfare  by  striking  off 
the  leeches  on  their  own  party  organization. 
For  a  time  the  campaign  seemed  utterly 
hopeless.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  thiev¬ 
eries  seemed  to  invest  the  Ring  with  colossal 
attributes,  and  to  awaken  that  wonder  which 
is  akin  to  admiration.  Besides,  all  that 
power  actually  in  hand,  unlimited  means  — 
taken  from  the  people’s  pockets  —  election¬ 
eering  rascality  reduced  to  a  science,  and 
stolid  and  conniving  thousands  of  voters, 
could  eflect,  was  wielded  with  the  despera¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  thoughts  begin  to  turn 
toward  the  horrors  of  retribution.  It  was 
all  in  vain,  however;  Tweed  managed  to 
elect  himself  as  senator,  upon  which  the 
other  senators  will  have  a  word  to  say ;  but 
otherwise  the  corruptionists  were  routed. 
The  Republicans  of  the  State,  naturally 
profiting  by  the  development,  will  have 
control  of  the  legislature;  and  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  same  energy,  good  sense  and 
patriotism  which  have  thus  far 'distinguish¬ 
ed  the  war  upon  the  Ring,  will  result  in  its 
complete  extirpation  and  the  restoration  of 
their  own  government  to  the  people  of  New 
York.  This  is  a  typical  battle,  in  which  we 
are  all  interested,  —  which  we  may  yet  all 
have  to  fight  in  our  several  spheres,  —  and 
therefore  the  result  is  very  encouraging. 

Elsewhere  on  the  political  field  there  is 
little  to  vai7  the  ormnary  partisan  com¬ 
plexion.  lie  third  and  fourth  parties 
started  in  several  States,  based  on  Labor 
Reform,  Temperance  and  kindred  issues, 
have  met  witn  but  little  encouragement. 
Many  intelligent  men  have  yet  to  learn 
that  the  madiinery  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  so  far  as  it  afiects  political 
matters,  is  essentially  of  a  dual  character  — 
there  is  only  room  for  two  parties  at  a 
time,  and  any  others  will,  if  not  immediate¬ 
ly  powerful  enough  to  absorb  one  of  these 
two,  be  gradually  eliminated  as  superfluous, 
and  thw  really  vital  principles  handed 
over  as  assets  to  the  survivors.  For  tliis 
reason,  pcrhap.8,  the  prevailing  parties 
generally  remain  so  evenly  balanced.  Af¬ 
ter  the  greatest  triumph  at  the  polls  there 
arc  always  those  who  are  ready  to  show  by 
what  a  small  percentage  of  change  in  each 
town  and  school-district,  the  whole  result 
might  have  been  reversed.  The  Republi¬ 
can  party  can  be  as  easily  ciphered  into 
defeat  now ;  nevertheless,  it  enjoys  the  sit¬ 
uation  just  as  well.  It  has  the  inside  track 
for  the  next  presidential  race ;  but  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  learn  a  lesson  from  its  signal  defeat 
in  Texas,  by  pushing  iU  Ku-Klux  crusade 


beyond  the  requirements  of  strict  justice, 
by  neglecting  tiic  popular  demand  for  the 
reduction  of  taxation  and  in  favor  of  reve¬ 
nue  reform,  and  by  not  identifying  itself 
fully  with  the  highest  moral  clement  of 
politics,  it  may  find  itself  handicapped, 
after  all,  beyond  the  possibility  of  success. 


KINGS  AND  PIPPINS. 

IN  one  of  his  late  letters  to  tbe  English  work¬ 
men  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  the  world  a  bit  of 
racy  autobiography.  Speaking  of  his  early 
travels  and  reading,  he  says  his  favorite 
books  were  those  of  Scott  and  Homer,  and 
that  he  rode  about  the  country  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  his  father,  who  was  a  merenant 
and  visited  customers  yearly  to  get  orders. 
From  the  Iliad  and  AVaverley,  the  boy  im¬ 
bibed  “  a  sincere  love  for  kings,  and  a  dislike 
of  evcryboily  who  attempted  to  disobey 
them.”  In  the  course  of  his  journcyings  he 
saw  nearly  all  of  the  noblemen’s  houses  in 
England,  but  was  pained  to  find  that  the 
castles  were  mostly  empty :  —  his  Lordship 
and  her  Ladyship  arc  silways  in  town,  said 
the  gardener  and  the  housekeeper.  “  Deep 
yearning  took  hold  of  me,”  he  adds,  “  for  a 
kind  of  Restoration  which  I  began  slowly 
to  feel  that  Charles  H.  had  not  altogether 
efiected,  though  I  always  wore  a  gilded  oak- 
apple  very  reverently  in  my  button-hole  on 
the  29th  of  May.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  his 
Restoration  had  been,  as  compared  with  the 
Restoration  I  wanted,  much  as  that  gilded 
oak-apple  to  a  real  apple.  And  as  I  grew 
older,  the  desire  for  red  pippins  instead  of 
brown  ones,  and  living  kings  instead  of  dead 
ones,  appeared  to  be  rational  as  well  as  ro¬ 
mantic  ;  and  gradually  it  became  the  main 
purpose  of  my  life  to  grow  pippins,  and  its 
chief  hope  to  see  kings.” 

This  then  is  Mr.  Ruskin’s  philosophy  — 
to  see  kings  and  grow  pippins.  It  docs 
not  BO  greatly  difier  from  the  philosophy  of 
many  other  honest-minded  and  tender¬ 
hearted  men.  AVe  may  smile  when  he  says 
he  could  not  live  a  couple  of  months  in  tlie 
United  States  because  they  have  no  ruins 
and  no  castles,  as  we  also  may  when  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  set  apart  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
founding  of  a  miniature  Arcadia  in  which 
neither  railroads  nor  steam-engines  shall  bo 
allowed.  But  the  rugged  old  man’s  heart 
is  full  of  good  intent,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  meaning  in  much  of  his  curious 
speech.  The  apple  of  his  desire  is  truth 
and  loyalty  and  reverence  and  earnestness 
among  men  and  women,  and  the  kings  of 
his  hope  are  superior  persons  who  shall  feel 
the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  tlieir  posi¬ 
tions.  He  perceived  that  Scott  and  Homer 
made  their  kings,  or  kingly-loving  persons, 
do  harder  work  than  any  hotly  else;  and 
that,  in  proportion  to  their  doings,  they  got 
less  of  payment  than  other  people.  Of 
late  it  seems  to  him  that  the  idea  of  a  king 
has  become  exactly  the  contrary  of  this,  and 
that  it  is  supposed  the  duty  of  superiors 
generally  to  do  less,  and  get  more,  than  any- 
M>dy  else.  Against  such  a  state  of  things 
he  protests,  and  till  the  day  of  his  death 
will  continue  to  protest.  And  it  is  against 
this  sort  of  king  and  these  gilt  oak-apples 
that  the  inner  souls  of  all  hopeful  and  un¬ 
selfish  men  protest.  The  day  of  kings  and 
queens  and  emperors  and  empresses  is  prob¬ 
ably  passing  away,  but  the  world  will  always 
have  room  for  men  and  women  who  love 
and  labor  to  the  measure  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
aspfration. 

This  is  the  urgent  desire  of  the  struggling 
and  upheaving  time  in  which  we  live  —  that 
those  to  whom  much  has  been*  given  shall 
see  that  from  them  much  is  required.  It  is 
not  that  this  party  or  that  party  shall  fail 
or  succeed,  but  that  there  shall  be  an  all- 
men’s  party  to  further  the  common  interest 
and  promote  the  general  welfare.  It  is  not 
that  this  or  the  other  church  organization 
shall  most  prosper  and  get  the  largest  roll 
of  membersnip,  but  that  the  real  Christian 
spirit  of  lending  a  hand  and  looking  up  in¬ 
stead  of  down  shall  everywhere  prevail.  It 
is  that  all  insignificant  bawbles  which  min¬ 
ister  neither  to  benefit  nor  comfort  shall  bo 
cast  away  in  appreciation  of  their  worthless¬ 
ness,  and  every  man  of  us  all  give  himself 
to  earnest  and  reverent  endeavor  for  the 
making  of  a  more  beautiful  earth  and  a  no¬ 
bler  civilization.  It  does  not  so  much  con¬ 
cern  these  United  States  what  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  other  nations  keep  or  adopt,  as  it 
does  that  the  Republic  is  made  a  state  in 
which  labor  gets  its  due  reward,  while  mean 
purpose  and  sordid  ambition  are  spurned 
asid^  and  the  hearts  of  children  are  taught 
to  seek  fellowship  with  what  is  high  and 
heroic.  To  grow  pippins  and  sec  kingly 
men  is  a  nobm  and  superb  longing,  if  we 
but  interpret  the  words  to  weir  broad 
and  humane  meaning. 
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SPENDING  THE  MONEY. 

Before  the  ruins  of  their  burned  houses 
had  ceased  smoking,  some  of  our  eastern 
papers  began  telling  the  Chicago  jjeople 
how  they  could  advantageously  spend  ^e 
money  contributed  for  their  relief.  A  notion 
apparently  held  by  a  considerable  number 
of  Arsons  was  that  half  of  it  should  be  set 
apart  as  a  fund,  to  be  loaned  at  moderate 
interest  on  a  term  of  years  to  mechanics 
and  small  tradesmen  who  would  be  shy  of 
askin'T  direct  aid.  'flie  suggestion  was  a 
pixid  one,  and  made  with  the  test  of  motives. 
Nevertheless  it  can  never  be  carried  out,  as 
our  peojile  miipr  as  well  at  once  compre¬ 
hend.  Who  of  all  the  deserving  sufferers 
should  thus  be  assisted  V  would  nave  teen 
the  first  question  to  present  itself.  Of 
course  the  Chicago  relief  committee  could 
not  discriminate  among  the  vast  multitude 
of  applicants.  But  we  think  it  needless  to 
specify  the  serious  difficulties  of  giving  ef¬ 
fect  to  the  well-meant  advice,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  no  idea  there  will  be 
any  money  to  use  in  such  a  manner. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  pecuniary  aid 
tendered  to  uie  city  does  not  exceed  five 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  at  least  a  million  of 
this  sum  has  never  teen  within  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  general  committee,  but  has 
reached  individuals  and  classes  of  indi¬ 
viduals  through  the  hands  of  special  com¬ 
mittees.  Our  latest  authentic  report  is 
that  only  a  little  over  three  millions  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  citizens’ 
association,  but  we  assume  that  by  the  end 
of  this  month  the  funds  now  on  the  way 
will  swell  the  total  by  nearly  another  mil¬ 
lion.  Four  million  dollars  is  a  large  sum 
of  money,  to  be  sure ;  but  then  the  home¬ 
less  persons  were  thirty  or  forty  thousand. 
Our  private  information  is  that  barracks 
have  oecn  built  for  about  twelve  hundred 
families,  and  small  cheap  houses  built  and 
contracted  for  perhaps  six  thousand  more. 
Each  of  these  houses  has  teen  or  will  be 
furnished  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  object 
being  to  provide  temporary  shelter  for  the 
laboring  poor,  who  must  be  aided  in  this 
very  way  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  city. 
The  contribution  of  clothing,  bedding,  and 
provision  has  been  immense,  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  'the  dreadful  exijjency  af¬ 
fected  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  individuals. 

Very  few  sit  down  to  repine  over  their 
losses ;  the  place  is  characteristic.ally  spring¬ 
ing  from  its  ashes.  But  a  lonp  winter  is 
Just  opening,  and  whatever  the  demand  for 
work,  and  liowever  good  the  w.ages  which 
are  paid,  during  the  next  four  months 
thousands  of  families  must  have  assistance. 
We  trust  the  actual  situation  m.ay  not  be 
overlooked.  We  should  greatly  rejoice  in 
the  establishment  of  a  building-fund  from 
which  deserving  persons  might  draw,  but 
we  cannot  see  from  whence  the  money  is  to 
come  that  may  be  used  in  this  direction. 
It  seems  to  us  that  die  question  with  the  re¬ 
lief  committee  must  be,  not  whether  they 
have  any  thing  to  divide  among  those  who 
wish  to  be  set  up  in  business,  but  whether 
they  ean  get  enough  to  keep  the  poor  in 
passable  comfort  till  spring  comes.  With 
April  once  more  here  the  stress  will  be  at 
an  end.  If  the  contribution  of  the  country 
enables  Chicago  to  live  till  that  time,  those 
who  have  given  and  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  ought  alike  to  be  satisfied. 


IDEAS  OF  AN  EXILE. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  words 
to  sjieak  of  the  ex-Einperor  Napoleon 
as  a  delilicrate  falsifier,  for  ho  has  always 
seemed  unconscious  of  any  material  differ¬ 
ence  between  truth  and  falsehood.  There 
are  men  who  falsify  so  habitually  that  one 
m.ay  interpret  their  utterances  by  the  rule 
of  contraries;  but  this  principle  will  not 
apply  in  his  case,  because  he  does  sometimes 
make  an  exact  statement  of  fact  and  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  express  his  real  sentiments. 
He  has  such  a  curious  moral  and  ment.al 
h.abit,  however,  that  it  never  is  safe  to  take 
his  word  for  any  thing.  The  English  inter¬ 
viewing  reporters  have  Lately  been  pursuing 
him  with  considerable  persistence,  and  to 
several  of  them,  if  we  can  rely  on  half  of 
what  they  say,  ho  has  spoken  with  un¬ 
usual  freedom  about  his  relation  to  tilings 
in  France.  He  exalts  himself  as  the  only 
man  in  that  country  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  who  saw  that  the  fight  with  Prussia 
would  be  a  hard  one.  Certainly  he  appears 
to  be  wise  enough  after  the  event.  But  he 
would  have  us  believe  di.at  his  antecedent 
folly  W!M  a  superior  wisdom  which  the 
world  has  not  yet  fathomed.  He  indulges 
in  a  nundier  of  classical  allusions,  whicli 
serve  to  show  that  his  Latin  is  very  rusty, 
sad  suggest  one  or  two  exceedingly  “  odor¬ 


ous”  comparisons.  He  professes  that  his 
soul  is  torn  with  anguish  at  the  sight  of  his 
country’s  humiliation  —  which  surely  is  as 
sweet  and  proper  a  form  of  words  as  ever 
fell  from  Mr.  Pecksniff’s  lips.  Over  and 
over  again  he  says  he  is  resigned  to  his  fate 
and  will  submit  to  the  decrees  ot  Provi¬ 
dence  —  which  is  language  that  would 
almost  have  moved  Mr.  Chadband  to  envi¬ 
ous  tears.  But  while  he  wraps  himself  in 
the  mantle  of  resignation,  he  is  continuous¬ 
ly  careful  to  assert  his  rights,  and  calls  on 
each  of  the  interviewers  to  make  note  of 
the  fact.  He  believes  in  dignity,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Tow  intrigues, 
“  whieh  debase  those  who  have  recourse  to 
them ;  ”  but  he  releases  no  man  from  the 
oath  to  support  the  Empire,  and  maintains 
that  he  is  still  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
France.  He  is  strongly  opposed  to  plots, 
and  would  have  nothing  done  to  further  his 
personal  fortunes ;  but  ne  chuckles  over  the 
difficulties  of  M.  Tliiers,  insidiously  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  workmen  of  Paris,  and  de¬ 
mands  a  vote  on  his  claims.  Throughout 
the  speeches  he  makes  an  effort  to  appear 
dignified  and  patriotic,  but  in  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  what  he  says  is  the  old- 
time  flavor  of  selfish  insincerity. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


WHEN  the  Illinois  legislature  meets  it  is 
said  Gov.  Palmer  will  speak  at  length 
on  the  course  pursued  by  the  city  authorities 
and  Gen.  Sheridan  immediately  after  the  fire 
in  Chicago.  But  he  probably  puts  forth  his 
ideas  briefly  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  of  the  State  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
October;  and  his  one  point  is  that  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  illegal  act  was  committed  by  the 
organization  of  a  semi-military  patrol  to  protect 
the  city  and  its  residents.  The  majonty  of 
men  being  more  or  less  partisans  by  nature  or 
fancied  necessity,  it  was  reasonable  enough  to 
presume  that  somebody  would  prefer  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  this  sort ;  but  that  such  a  person 
as  Gov.  Palmer  should  do  so  is  unpleasantly 
surprising,  and  the  fact  of  the  criticism  is  not  a 
greater  cause  of  surprise  than  its  form  and 
manner.  That  the  raising  and  stationing  of 
this  force  was  an  exercise  of  power  not  techni¬ 
cally  given  them  by  either  the  law  or  the  con¬ 
stitution,  will  at  once  and  frankly  be  admitted 
by  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  Mayor  Mason 
and  the  Lieutenant-General.  Their  justification 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  extraordinary  emergency 
required  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  meas¬ 
ures.  Laws  and  constitutions  make  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  burning  of  great  cities.  Gov. 
Palmer’s  reasoning  is  conclusive  if  reference  be 
had  solely  to  ordinary  times  and  circumstances; 
in  view  of  the  actual  and  dreadful  situation  his 
fault-finding  seems  to  us  little  more  than  mere 
puerility.  A  fire  which  burns  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  persons  out  of  house  and  home  rightly 
shrivels  every  yard  of  red  tape  which  prevents 
capable  hands  from  doing  what  may  be  necessa¬ 
ry  for  the  public  safety  and  the  common  well¬ 
being. 

Later  papers  give  us  further  information 
concerning  the  “new  social  movement”  in 
England  on  which  we  commented  in  our  leading 
article  of  last  week.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  says  he 
began  his  labors  early  in  February,  [spent  .three 
months  fruitlessly  in  trying  to  do  something 
with  the  Liberals,  and  then  opened  negotiadous 
with  the  Conservatives.  On  the  tenth  of  Au¬ 
gust  he  reported  to[the  Council  of  Working-men 
that  the  Council  of  Legisladon  had  fully  agreed 
to  the  seven  propositions  by  him  submitted. 
But  these  legislators,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Lord  Sandon,  Loi^  John  Man¬ 
ners,  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcotc,  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  publish  a 
letter  denying  that  they  did  so,  and  embodying 
the  Memorandum  which  they  handed  to  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  which  is  about  as  non-committal 
a  document  as  any  shrewd  diplomat  could  draw, 
and  docs  nothing  more  than  recognize  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  hearty  good  feeling  between  the 
ffifierent  classes  of  society,  and  pledge  the  Peers 
to  a  friendly  and  impartial  consideration  of 
measures  thereafter  to  be  submitted  by  the  work¬ 
ing-men.  There  is  an  opportunity  now  for  Mr. 
Russell  to  rise  and  expten  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  the  Continent  Either  he  has  been  wil¬ 
fully  deceiving  the  Council  of  laborers,  or  else 
he  strangely  misconceived  the  purport  of  the 
legislators’  Memorandum. 

OxE  of  the  Washington  letter-writers  bases 
a  paragraph  on  the  idea  that  woman  suffrage 
isn’t  going  to  find  much  favor  at  the  capital  this 
winter,  for  the  reason  that  two  or  three  of  its 
roniinent  advocates  of  last  winter  no  longer 
old  scats  in  the  House.  This  m.ay  or  may  not 
be  true  —  it  is  nothing  but  an  assumption.  The 
sufirogists  are  certainly  quite  active  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  recently  held  State 
conventions  in  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  the  a.ssociation  of  the  Northwest  meets  im- 
metliately  at  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  national 
associations  comes  together  at  Philadelphia 
next  week,  a  mass  meeting  in  favor  of  the  cause 
is  to  bo  held  at  Washington  lour  days  after 
Congritss  assembles,  and  the  New-England  soci¬ 
ety  begins  a  two-weeks  Bazaar  at  Boston  on  the 


eleventh  of  next  month.  A  fact  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance  is  that  the  Iowa  convention  “was  con¬ 
spicuously  free  from  the  presence  of  the  men 
of  that  State  who  bare  heretofore  taken 
prominent  positions  in  the  movement.”  We 
suppose  the  suffragists  will  be  uncommonly 
busy  about  the  Massachusetts  State  House  this 
winter.  They  and  all  their  friends  will  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind  what  one  of  the  characters  of 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  lost  novel  is  made  to  say : —  “  The 
main  argument  for  the  woman’s  movement  is 
that  it  proposes  to  introduce  into  politics  the  su- 
p<‘rior  purity  and  delicacy  which  women  mani¬ 
fest  in  family  life ;  but  if  women  are  going  to 
be  less  careful  than  men  are  about  decorum  and 
family  purity,  the  quagmire  of  politics,  foul 
enough  now,  will  become  putrid.” 

The  press  agents  at  Salt  Lake  City  will  in¬ 
crease  their  standing  at  the  East  by  confining 
themselves  to  statements  of  fact.  They  have 
given  us  at  least  half  a  dozen  guesses  as  the 
reason  for  Brigham  Young’s  departure  from 
the  city ;  now  will  they  be  good  enough  to  stay 
their  hands  in  regard  to  tte  matter  till  they 
know  something.  Persons  who  can  put  two 
and  two  together  have  no  serious  difficulty  in 
seeing  that  he  would  not  elect  to  be  tried  in 
Judge  McKean’s  court  on  any  charge  by  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  ad  interim  district 
attorney.  That  official  is  bitter  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  to  a  degree  not  wholly  consbtent  with  the 
^rave  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  ;  and  it 
IS  to  be  hoped  that  if  Mr.  George  C.  Bates,  of 
Chicago,  cannot  accept  the  tendered  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  President  may  find  some  other  able 
and  honorable  lawyer  who  will  take  it  and  at 
once  enter  on  duty.  There  is  a  widely  preva¬ 
lent  feeling  among  those  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  at  issue,  that  they  are  not  presented  in  a 
manner  according  with  our  American  love  of 
fair-play.  And  if  we  arc  to  go  on  with  these 
legal  proceedings  against  the  Mormons,  we 
ought  to  do  so  by  pleas  and  ruling  that  will 
bear  candid  and  searching  examination. 

Car  any  man  doubt  since  the  Chicago  fire 
that  the  world  is  growing  towa|d  oneness  of 
Christian  brotherhood  ?  Take  an  illustration 
famished  by  the  case  of  a  single  individual  suf¬ 
ferer.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  define  exactly 
where  Robert  Collyer  stands  in  respect  to  reb- 
gious  belief,  but  certainly  he  is  wide  apart  from 
all  those  who  are  commonly  designated  as  or¬ 
thodox  Christians.  Yet  in  his  personal  fortunes 
and  in  the  rebuilding  of  his  ehnreh  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  less  strong  and  tender  an  interest  than  there 
would  be  if  the  case  were  that  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher.  In  denominational  papers  of  nearly 
every  shade  of  opinion  we  find  expressions  of 
regard  and  sympathy,  and  there  is  an  all-but 
universal  declaration  of  hope  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  rebuild  right  sp^dily.  The  body 
with  which  he  is  nominally  connected  will  try 
to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his  society, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  many  persons  radi¬ 
cally  differing  from  some  of  his  views  will 
gladly  aid  in  this  endeavor.  Surely,  here  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  worth  noting  by  those  who 
quibble  over  words  and  phrases  and  dogmas. 


What  a  commotion  there  must  have  been  in 
the  halls  of  Tammany  just  prior  to  the  election, 
when  Controller  Green’s  circular  was  read! 
“  The  services  of  every  employe  are  engaged  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  prompt  and  reg¬ 
ular  discharge  of  the  l^itimate  duties  of 
his  position ;  no  person  employed  wiU  be 
aUowcd  to  accept  any  fee,  reward  or  com¬ 
pensation  whatever,  except  his  salary,  for  any 
service  connected  with  the  department ;  and  no 
employe  will  be  required  by  any  person  in  au¬ 
thority  in  this  department  to  pay  any  portion  of 
his  salary  as  a  political  assessment,  or  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes  —  fancy  such  words  as  these 
coming  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  city  of  New  York.  They  are 
worth  putting  on  record  os  a  prefiguration  of 
the  days  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reform  is  a  fact  fully  accomplished. 


The  loss  of  the  Arctic  whaling  fleet  is  a  se¬ 
rious  blow  to  New  Bedford.  Only  four  of  its 
twenty-five  or  tliirty  ships  are  saved,  and  these 
are  not  counted  among  the  best  w"hich  were  out. 
The  aggregate  dretruction  in  vessels  and  cargoes 
cannot  he  much  less  than  a  million  of  dollars, 
and  there  must  be  the  further  loss  following  on 
the  prostration  of  the  city’s  chief  business.  The 
place  has  been  engaged  in  the  whaling  trade  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  from  that 
branch  of  commerce  has  derived  the  greater 
part  of  its  wealth.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  drew  off  a  considerable  share  of  its 
tonnage,  and  from  the  injury  it  has  now  received 
the  pretty  seaport  will  not  speedily  recover. 
Fortunately  there  appears  to  have  been  but 
small  loss  of  life,  am!  for  this  many  besides  the 
people  of  New  Bedford  will  be  grateful. 


The  swindle  of  the  Philadelphia  city  treas¬ 
urer  and  his  confederates  is  a  small  matter 
when  compared  with  the  New  York  robberies. 
But  ’tis  enough,  as  Mercutio  said  of  his  wound. 
The  steps  against  treasurer  Marccr  and  banker 
Yerkes  were  swift  and  dramatic  —  the  former  re¬ 
signed,  and  each  is  under  arrest  on  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  bail.  The  Council  investigating 
committee  reports  the  defalcation  at  $478,000, 
and  prompt  measures  were  taken  to  sequestrate 
the  property  of  the  tretisurer.  All  upright  men 
must  hope  that  the  various  suits  against  the 
guilty  panics  will  be  pushed  to  a  conclusion 
without  delay.  These  developments  in  New 


York  and  Philadelphia  ought  to  sdmnlate  the 
residents  of  other  cities  to  suspicious  watchful¬ 
ness  respecting  their  authorities. 

Judge  Richardsox  writes  home  from  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  syndicate  is  living  up  to  its  agree¬ 
ment,  and  that  our  new  national  loan  will  he  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  way  by  the  first  of  December. 
We  presume  that  Srerelary  Boutwell  finds  this 
a  pleasant  piece  of  information.  His  general 
financial  policy  will  be  sharply  criticiacd|  in 
Congress  during  the  coming  session,  and  unless 
many  signs  are  at  &ult  he  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  some  pretty  severe  censure  respecting  the 
syndicate.  If  he  can-  show  that  the  loan  has 
Ix^n  placed,  without  disturbing  the  money 
market,  he  will  have  a  strong  argument  rn  sup¬ 
port  of  the  course  pursued.  Nothing  swcec^ 
like  success.  But  if  he  cannot  prove  that  he 
has  been  sncci-ssful,  he  had  better  put  his  house 
in  order  for  storms. 

The  Gloucester  fishermen  cut  the  schooner 
Horton  out  of  a  Canadian  harbor,  only  to  take 
a  short  run  and  then  find  her  fast  aground  just 
off  Gov.  Boutwell’s  door.  Our  official  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  Provinces  profess  extreme  delight  at 
having  got  rid  of  the  craft,  but  the  administra¬ 
tion  at  Washington  apparently  docs  not  share 
in  this  joy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  not  to  be  moved  by  the  cry  of  distress  which 
her  owners'raise.  Gen.  Butler  promptly  puts 
himself  in  Mr.  Bontwell’s  place  and  tells  what 
he  would  do  if  he  were  secretary ;  but  even  his 
high  standing  as  a  profound  international  law¬ 
yer  is  lost  upon  the  department;  and  for  all 
the  purposes  of  fishing  and  commerce  the  Hor¬ 
ton  at  present  is  no  b^tcr  than  a  painted  ship 
on  a  painted  ocean. 

The  Senate  finance  committee  may  cog;itate 
and  deliberate  to  its  soul’s  content  on  the  question 
of  taxes  and  tariffs,  but  we  trust  it  will  neither 
inaugurate  nor  provoke  a  contest  with  the  House 
next  winter.  And  the  right  of  the  lower  branch 
of  Congress  to  originate  all  revenue  bills  is  ex¬ 
pressly  specified  in  the  constitution.  We  beg 
that  no  more  time  be  wasted  in  wrangling  over 
issues  raised  on  that  provision.  The  Senate 
committee  is  already  charged  with  having  forced 
one  such  quarrel  in  order  to  defeat  legislation 
much  desired  by  the  country. 

As  a  legislative  lobbyist  the  Hon.  Thomas  C. 
Fields,  of  the  New  York  senate,  is  properly  en¬ 
titled  to  consideration  by  those  who  are  trying 
to  find  the  champion.  Having  a  claim  of 
$521,952  in  behalf  of  certain  suburban  fire 
companies,  he  pocketed  $507,279  for  his  sendees 
in  getting  the  legislature  to  pass  a  relief  bill. 
He  probably  thought  this  a  very  nice  transac¬ 
tion,  till  Charles  O’Connor  brought  suit  against 
him  for  $459,977,  but  we  tnist  he  may  bo  forced 
to  a  dilferent  conclusion  before  the  court  gets 
through  with  his  case. 

Mr.  Peter  B.  Swei;iit  probably  concludes 
that  there  is  going  to  be  something  of  a  shower. 
That  is  the  reason  why  he  resigns  his  place  in 
the  New  York  Citv  government,  and  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  needless  for  bim  to  talk  so  mysteriously 
as  he  did  about  the  matter.  Ho  hopes  to  save 
himself  by  getting  under  the  cover  of  private 
citizenship.  Let  the  people  of  his  city  show 
him  that  this  notion  is  a  snare  and  delusion. 


—  Considerate,  not  to  say  conscientious, 
lightning,  which  might  have  struck  a  powder 
magazine  in  Missouri,  the  other  day,  contented 
itself  by  riving  a  tree  three  feet  distant. 

—  Bears  are  to  be  found  in  immense  nnmliers 
on  the  Alaska  mainland.  They  are  of  cnor- 
mons  size,  but  do  not  evince  the  ferocity  of  the 
California  animal.  It  is  a  fact  that  contact 
with  civilization  increases  the  ferocity  of  Bruin 
and  his  whole  tribe. 

—  An  evidence  of  the  luxuriant  ta.stc  and 
reckless  extravagance  of  the  dav  is  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  the  dry -goods  bou»'s  in  the 
city  have  for  sale  —  and  sell,  too  —  ladies  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  from  $200  to  $600  apiece.  New- 
York  merchants  have  no  difficulty  in  disixising 
of  what  even  Paris  and  London  tradesmen 
can’t  find  purchasers  for. 

—  A  genius  in  central  New  York  has  hcen 
experimenting  this  season  with  the  view  of 
utilizing  that  much-abused  “  vegetable,”  the 
Canada  thistle,  and  has  succeeded  in  distilling 
from  the  stalks  and  leaves  an  article  of  spirits 
which  he  styles  thistle  whiskey.  It  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  about  thirty-five  per  cent  alcohol, 
of  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavor,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  system  is  very  penetrating  and  exhilarating, 
the  sensation  being  the  same  as  if  a  jewsharp 
in  full  tune  was  attached  to  every  nerve.  The 
discoverer  of  this  new  beverage  anticipates  its 
introduction  into  extensive  use. 

—  Some  months  ago  a  counterfeiter,  named 
Jdlin  H.  Sims,  confined  in  the  Syracuse  jail,  re¬ 
membered  Friar  Lawrence  or  conceived  a  bril¬ 
liant  idea  to  effect  his  escape.  He  applied  to  a 
doctor,  who,  on  promise  of  a  rich  reward  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  gave  him  some  drugs,  which  threw  him 
into  a  deathlike  trance.  An  inquest  was  held  and 
a  verdict  of  suicide  by  poison  rendered.  The 
body  was  then  given  to  frii-nds  of  deceased. 
After  the  report  of  his  death  was  well  circulated, 
and  he  had  recovered  from  the  trance,  he  was 
taken  by  his  confederates  to  a  safe  resort, 
thoroughly  disgtiiscil,  and  licing  put  on  board 
the  cars,  proceeded  to  Binghamton.  At  the 
time  he  was  leaving  Sy  rue  use,  people  were 
holding  funeral  services  over  an  empty  coffin 
ruppo!^  to  contain  his  body. 
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TWO  HOMES. 


To  a  jfoimg  EnqU$h  lady  in  a  military  Ilotpital 
at  CarUsnthe.  S«pt.,  1870. 

WHAT  do  the  dark  eyes  of  the  dying  find 
To  waken  dream  or  memory,  seeing  yon  7 
In  your  sweet  eyes  what  other  eyes  are  blue? 
And  in  vonr  hair  what  gold  hair  on  the  wind 
Floats  of  the  days  rane  almost  out  of  mind  ? 

In  deep  greoi  valleys  of  the  Fatherland 
He  may  remember  girls  with  locks  like  thine ; 
May  guess  how,  where  the  waiting  angels  stand. 
Some  lost  love’s  eyes  grow  dim  before  they 
shine 

With  welcome :  —  so  past  homes  or  homes  to 
be. 

He  sees  a  moment,  ere,  a  moment  blind. 

He  crosses  Dtiath’s  inhospitable  sea. 

And  with  brief  passage  of  those  barren  lands 
Comes  to  the  home  that  is  not  made  with 

bantla.  ' 


RUINS. 

IRRATIONAL  sentiment,  moving  along  a 
Ix'aten  and  well-worn  track,  has  created  a 
factitious  admiration  of  ruins  for  their  own 
sake.  The  poets  have  perhaps  had  something 
to  answer  for  in  promoting  this  peculiar  form 
of  sentimental  weakness.  But  the  otfcnccs  in 
this  direction  of  men  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Lord  Byron  are  always  venial,  and  are  much 
more  oiW  to  be  charged  upon  their  readers 
than  on  themselves.  People  have  maundered 
about  **Sfaie  Mdrose  ”  in  a  manner  that  derives 
no  justifieationirom  the  famous  lines ;  and  in 
the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  we  are  not 
asked  to  pore  on  the  Coliseum  merely  because 
the  arches  are  broken  or  because  the  creepers 
are  thick.  When  he  is  not  writing  pointraiy 
about  hhnsclf,  Byron  very  seldom  produces 
sentiment  without  a  makeweight  of  strong  and 
definite  thought. 

Besides,  the  poets  are  responsible  only  for  a 
very  little  of  the  nonsense  which  is  commonly 
fancied  and  acted  al)out  ruins.  No  poet  worthy 
of  the  name  ever  did  any  thing  but  laugh  at 
Belinda  nursing  her  rose-tinted  sorrows  and 
lend  imaginations  under  the  shadow  of  the 
broken  column  or  the  ivy-mantled  tower.  And 
even  Belinda  has  become  something  of  a  time- 
honored  object  herself,  now  that  ruins  have 
p.assed  into  the  novel  stage  of  existence  created 
by  excursion-trains  and  monster  picnics.  In 
some  parts  of  England,  the  summer  months,  by 
means  of  the  careful  solicitude  of  railway  direc¬ 
tors,  are  beautified  with  a  succession  of  delights 
announced  as  “  galas,”  and  talked  of  as  “  gay- 
las  ;  ”  and  for  some  w'onderful  reason  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  excursionists  w’bo  desire  a  day  of 
lounging  and  feeding  and  flirtation  arc  supposed 
to  be  more  powerfully  stimulated  by  the  idea  of 
ruins  than  by  any  other.  Accordingly,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  teem  with  promises  of  this  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  in  the  proposed  place  of  destination ; 
and,  if  any  solitary  wanderer  happens  to  visit 
the  ruins  on  the  morrow  of  a  “  gala,”  he  will 
find  traces  of  the  enthusiasm  which  they  have 
aroused  in  large  sheets  of  discarded  newspaper, 
and  corks  and  broken  bottles.  Even  John 
Thomas,  os  he  moves  about  with  “  the  family,” 
owes  it  to  himself  not  to  be  behindhand  in 
sharing  the  popular  sentiment.  We  all  recollect 
the  London  footman’s  comprehensive  criticism 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  when  conversing  with  a 
country  colleague  recently  come  up  from  that 
town :  —  “I  knows  your  town,  James,  and  I 
likes  it ;  you’ve  good  streets,  a  good  neighbor¬ 
hood,  gOM  houses,  and  you’ve  lots  of  rewings; 
but  as  for  your  champagne,”  &c.  &c.  | 

Now,  what  lies  at  tne  bottom  of  all  this  sen-  j 
tiraent,  which  converts  ruins  into  “rewings,”  j 
and  makes  them  glow  rather  unpleasantly  with 
a  garish  blaze  of  popularity?  It  is  tolerably 
easy  to  detect  the  instrumental  causes  of  the 
excursion-trains  and  of  the  zeal  displayed  by 
the  third-class  people.  Cheap  literature — and, 
looking  at  the  railway  advertisements  of  this 
epoch,  we  arc  bound  to  add  gratis  literature  as 
well  —  has  done  its  work ;  and  the  third<la88  peo¬ 
ple  are  aware,  to  an  indefinitely  wider  ex  tent  tnan 
they  were  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  that  there 
arc  such  things  as  ruins  to  he  got  at,  and  that 
the  first-class  people  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  them.  Then  comes  in  the  principle  of 
imitation :  ruins  become  the  fashion ;  and  the 
excursion  trmns  fill  to  sntfocation.  But  what 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  sentiment  of  the  first- 
class  people  ?  The  John  and  Mary  of  the  ex¬ 
cursion-train  simply  go  to  the  ruins  because 
other  Johns  and  Marys  go  in  laige  numbers ; 
it  has  become  the  correct  thing  to  go,  and  they 
enjoy  life  heartily  when  they  get  there.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  we  were  curious  to  analyze  their  feelings 
far  enough,  we  might  detect  that,  though  they 
do  not  often  or  intentionally  “  flout  the  ruins 
gray,”  they  frolic  all  the  merrier  firom  a  sense  of 
contrast.  The  effigy  of  the  abbot  against  the 
wall,  or  the  broken  vaulting  over  his  head,  looks 
so  very  old  and  tpieer,  and  they  themselves  feel 
so  very  full  of  bfe,  and  so  undeniably  in  the 
centre  of  society  as  it  should  be,  that,  quite  un¬ 
consciously  to  their  own  minds,  they  derive  a 
stimulated  enjoyment  from  the  crumbling  edifi¬ 
ces  around  them.  But  the  first-class  people  go 
a  step  beyond  this  —  a  good  many  stem  in  their 
own  Mlief.  And  what  is  it  precisely  tW  draws 
the  average  first-class  people  (putting  anti^ua- 
riee,  amateur  or  profes^,  out  of  the  question) 
to  ruins  as  such  ? 

Ruins,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  the  eye  of  sane 
thought,  are  an  object  giving  rise  to  sadness,  or 
to  regret,  or  to  confusion  of  idea.  Sometimes 


a  ruin,  or  a  building  going  to  ruin,  is  capable  of 
being  soundly,  harmoniously,  and  eftectively 
restored ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  nothing 
but  a  weak  and  drivelling  sentiment  ran  1^ 
ascribed  to  the  observer  who  would  prefer  a 
progressive  decay  to  the  restoration.  But  often 
ruins  have  reached  a  stage  which  no  longer 
admits  of  any  judicious  attempt  at  restoration. 
And  what  do  they  then  denote  ?  They  denote 
one  of  two  things;  either  gradual  failure  of 
purpose,  and  eonsequent  neglect,  or  else  some 
rude  and  violent  crisis  of  dcstruetion.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  affords  a  very  pleasant  resting- 
place  for  thought.  Failure  of  purpose  is  sad 
enough,  as  any  one  may  feel  on  a  large  scale 
when  exploring  some  vast  mediaeval  church  or 
abbey,  that  took  several  lifetimes  to  plan  and  to 
complete,  and  that  symbolizes  teeming  thoughts 
and  unwavering  beliefs  in  the  perpetuity  and 
majesty  of  a  Church  Universal;  or  on  a  smaller 
scale  when  tracing  out  painfully  some  sculptured 
panel,  and  realizing  for  a  moment  the  intensity 
of  hope  and  of  delight  that  inspired  the  work 
now  all  but  obliterated.  Not  only  is  a  high 
purpose  over  and  over  again  seen  to  have  faiM, 
but  many  long  stages  of  neglect  in  ruins  too 
often  show  that  failure  was  followed  by  oblivion. 
Or  else  the  traces  arc  those  of  violent  destruc¬ 
tion —  either  the  violence  of  recklessness,  or, 
what  is  scarcely  less  sod,  the  violence  of  a  mis¬ 
taken  application  of  principle.  We  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  the  first-class  people 
habitually  mar  their  day’s  enjoyment  by  pursu¬ 
ing  thoughts  like  these;  but  perhaps  a  vague 
and  dim  sense  of  sadness,  backed  by  the  senti¬ 
mental  willingness  to  experience  slightly  a  sad¬ 
ness  which  has  no  chance  of  inconveniently 
penetrating  the  heart,  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
widespread  fancy  for  ruins.  The  unconscious 
feeling  of  contrast,  and  some  perception  of 
real  l^uty  in  outline  and  color,  may  be  ad¬ 
juncts;  but  the  sentiment  just  described  —  a 
sort  of  suave  mart  magno  consciousness  applied 
to  the  p^t  —  is. perhaps  the  predominating 
cause.  This  sentiment  is  found  in  a  culminat¬ 
ing  form  of  stupid  vulgarity  when  artificial 
ruins,  or  “  follies,”  as  they  are  not  unfitly 
called  in  some  districts  of  England,  are  purpose¬ 
ly  constructed  as  an  embellishment  to  some 
picturesque  point  in  a  domain.  Such  edifices 
are  precisely  what  we  might  imagine  the  ^i- 
cal  John  Thomas  to  set  amut  erecting,  if  For¬ 
tune  suddenly  placed  him  in  possession  of  an 
ancestral  property.  And,  if  other  evidence 
were  wanting,  they  would  be  evidence  enough 
that,  in  order  to  give  full  swing  to  the  sentiment 
of  ruin-hunting  for  its  own  sake,  not  only  rea¬ 
son  but  healthy  imagination  also  must  be  sent 
to  sleep. 

The  French  have,  or  at  any  rate  the  late  Im¬ 
perial  Government  had,  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  weak  side  of  ruins,  regarded  merely  in 
the  character  of  ruins.  And,  though  renova¬ 
tion  was  sometimes  carried  to  a  point  a  good 
way  beyond  the  limit  of  sound  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  yet  the  principle  of  renovation  was  the 
right  principle.  We  question  whether  any  one 
who  of  late  years  has  visited  the  Pont  du  Gard, 
near  Nismes,  can  fail  to  have  r^arded  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  renovations,  though  no  doubt  far  from 
perfect  in  conception,  as  a  distinct  gain  rather 
than  a  loss.  They  at  any  rate  prevent  the  per¬ 
vading  sense  of  neglect  and  advancing  decay  ; 
they  guarantee  a  long  duration  to  the  great 
aqueduct  itself,  which  in  design  and  in  the  main 
structure  is  not  interfered  with ;  and  so  far  they 
certainly  rise  some  degrees  above  the  unreflect¬ 
ing  sentiment  about  ruins  which  is  so  common 
among  ourselves,  and  represent  ideas  not  quite 
confined  to  the  picnic  level.  Whatever  their  other 
faults  may  be,  the  French  certainly  cannot  be 
taxed  with  cherishing  an  irrational  fondness  for 
“  rewings.” 


CHICAGO  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

HEN  serene  night  comes,  all  these  crudi¬ 
ties  and'  discrepancies  disappear.  There 
are  no  gas-lamps,  with  their  outrof-place  artifi¬ 
cial  lustre.  Only  the  moon,  just  rising  in  the 
east,  casts  an  uncertain  lustre  over  the  scene. 
The  busy  men  are  gone.  Nothing  is  heard  but 
the  steady  footfall  of  the  patrolman,  or  the 
quicker  steps  of  some  one  hurrying  to  reach  his 
home.  The  board  structures,  which  by  day  of¬ 
fended  the  (esthetic  taste,  are  now  lost  sight  of. 
Ruined  wall  and  shatter^  masonry  are  softened 
and  refined  by  the  clear,  mild  light  Dark 
nooks  and  deeply-shaded  recesses,  which  by 
daylight  would  lose  their  secrecy,  and  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  wiute  blanks,  are  in  the  evening  foil  of 
the  charm  of  mystery  and  of  darkness.  Fan¬ 
cy  peoples  those  secluded  spots  with  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  her  imagination,  and  they  seem  fitting 
homes  for  ghoul  and  afrit — creatures  who  lurk 
among  the  ruined  tombs  and  devour  the  be¬ 
lated  wanderers  there.  The  long,  black  lines 
of  pavement  stretch  out  into  the  infinite  dim 
distance  as  if  they  led  to  the  quiet  homes  of 
the  dead.  Here  and  there  the  vast  bnlk  of  un¬ 
destroyed  buildings  tower  up,  silent  and  unin¬ 
habited,  like  the  watch-towers  which  Vathek 
saw  at  Istakhar.  Through  their  open  windows 
streams  the  moonlight,  and  half  hides  and  half 
reveals  the  fallen  walls  and  shattered  floors 
within.  There  are  inscriptions  on  them,  but  it 
is  too  dark  to  spell  out  tne  names  of  supervi¬ 
sors  who  tried  to  secure  immortality,  and  have 
passed  successfully  through  this  ordeal  of  fire. 
Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  try  to  decipher  these 
names,  since  were' they  once  made  out,  all  the  en¬ 
chantment  would  disappear.  It  would  be  like 
stumbling  across  a  faint  inscription  on  a  pyra¬ 
mid,  and  finding,  on  examination,  that  it  was 


the  autograph  of  .T.  H.  Smith,  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  this  indefinite  light  all  things 
are  old,  and  all  things  are  strange.  It  is  no 
longer  Chicago  wherein  we  walk,  and  the  sky 
above  us  is  clear  and  starry  enongh  to  look 
upon  the  Rhine  and  Arno,  instead  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  river.  Telegraph-posts  are  transfigured 
into  burned  and  branchless  trees,  and  in  this 
blue  land  of  supreme  fancy,  the  prosaic  and 
the  commonplace  have  disappeaied  forever. 
There  are  slight,  faint  sounds,  which  may  be 
the  imagined  voices  of  the  night,  or  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  the  lake,  or  the  sighing  of  the  wind  ; 
but  there  is  no  hum  of  myri^s,  no  many¬ 
voiced  utterances  of  men. 

Yonder,  burnt  and  bruised  and  blackened, 
stands  the  church,  its  pealing  organ  stilled  for¬ 
ever.  Through  its  gaping  portals  no  more 
wedding  parties  shall  pass.  It  has  buried  its 
last  de^,  and  there  it  remains  its  own  monu¬ 
ment.  Those  who  have  been  baptized  there 
are  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  have  forgotten 
the  font  over  which  they  were  once  held.  The 
young  men  who,  in  the  intoxication  of  first 
love,  followed  their  sweethearts  there,  and  cn- 
dur^  the  sermon  for  the  sake  of  being  near  the 
beloved,  have  outlived  the  passionate  ardor  of 
then,  and  will  not  regret  the  ruined  sanctuary 
which,  to  them,  was  the  temple  of  Cupid,  and 
not  of  Jehovah.  The  light,  glancing  through 
the  wide  window,  falls  full  upon  the  untouched 
memorial  of  marble.  All  the  artificial  aid  to 
devotion,  the  cushioned  pews,  the  soft  foot¬ 
stools,  the  elegantly-bound  books,  have  disap¬ 
peared,  but  it  remains,  unmoved,  while  ml 
around  is  in  ruins.  The  monuments  of  the 
dead  outlast  by  far  the  homes  of  the  living. 
Here  there  is  no  feeling  of  newness.  It  might 
be  a  page  taken  from  middle-age  history. 
Cowled  and  girdled  monks,  or  corpulent  friars, 
might  have  dwelt  there,  and  the  odor  that  one 
perceives  might  be  a  reminiscence  of  frankin¬ 
cense  and  myrrh,  consumed  in  swinging  censers, 
rather  than  that  peculiar  smell  which  follows  a 
fire.  It  is  so  dark  that  one  cannot  see  the  ivy 
on  the  walls,  but  one  knows  that  it  is  there,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  hackneyed,  one  would  be  apt 
to  quote  certain  lines  concerning  Melrose  Abbey. 
But  on  such  occasions  people  do  not  express 
their  feelings  in  the  words  of  another,  'rhey 
do  not  seek  to  express  them  at  all,  but  float 
along  idly,  borne  by  the  current  of  their 
thoughts,  like  a  boat  drifting  on  the  bosom  of 
the  nver. 


which  had  been  deposited  dust-heaps  or  the  re¬ 
fuse  of  a  furnace.  Beyond  that  lies  a  black 
chasm  where  the  river  flows,  and  as  one  gets 
nearer,  the  gleam  of  the  moonlight  upon  the 
waves  at  once  changes  the  character  of  the 
scene.  Then  there  was  a  dark  abyss,  beyond 
which  grimly  rose  a  long  vista  of  half-destroyed 
and  threatening  walls.  Now,  the  glancing  and 
sparkling  waters  have  dispelled  the  loneliness 
and  wildness  of  the  spot.  For  who  can  feel 
solitaiy  when  he  is  near  a  stream  that  is  pure 
enongh  to  mirror  the  firmament  in  its  bosom, 
and  whose  slight,  inarticulate  noises  furnish 
him  company,  and  invite  him,  like  the  song  of 
the  sirens,  to  come  nighcrand  nigher?  'While 
the  brook  is  a  child,  with  which  one  laughs  and 
babbles,  the  river  is  a  foll-grown  man,  where¬ 
with  we  can  hold  reasonable  converse,  and 
wherefrom  we  can  gain  rare  information,  to  be 
found  nowhere  else.  For  a  moment  the  moon 
is  eclipsed,  and  the  powers  of  the  night  have 
fully  resumed  their  control.  By  the  dim  star¬ 
light  one  can  see  only  the  vaguely  outlined 
forms  of  objects  near  at  hand.  The  river  has 
gone  from  sight,  and  the  building  beyond  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  Far  away  are 
the  blazing  coal-hcaps,  burning  up  like  mimic 
volcanoes,  and  farther  yet,  the  gas-lamps  of  the 
'West  Side;  but  they  seem  infinitely  remote, 
and  on  the  veige  of  the  horizon  of  the  night. 
All  other  sights,  all  sounds,  have  died  away, 
and  there  remains  only  a  sense  of  desolation 
and  ruin,  so  great  and  terrible  that  one  can 
linger  no  longer,  but  gropes  his  way  as  best  he 
can  back  to  the  light,  and  the  homes  of  men. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


MACAULAY’S  FAMOUS  “NEW-ZEA- 
LANDER.” 

CAPTAIN  MARRYAT’S  daughter  — 
Mrs.  Florence  Marryat  Church  —  pub¬ 
lishes  a  note  in  the  Athenaeum,  to  the  effect  that 
a  passage  in  her  father’s  novel  of  “Frank 
Mildmay ;  or.  The  Naval  Officer,”  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  famous  allusion  of  Macaulay  to 
the  New- Zealander  sitting  on  “  a  broken  arch 
of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul’s.”  Marryat’s  novel  was  published  in 
1829 ;  Macaulay’s  review  of  Ranke’s  “  History 
of  the  Popes,”  in  which  the  New-Zealandcr 
comes  to  light,  in  1840.  As  a  literary  curios¬ 
ity,  we  print  the  two  passages  together : 


At  another  point  one  can  faintly  distinguish 
twisted  and  distorted  iron  beams,  half  covering 
and  half  covered  by  massive  blocks  of  stone. 
There  they  lie,  in  one  chaotic  mass,  dumb  wit¬ 
nesses  of  some  terrible  conflict.  By  the  light  of 
day  we  could  tell  how  recent  had  bwn  theirover- 
throw  ;  but  now,  by  the  uncertain  beams  of  the 
moon,  we  cannot  tell  but  what  they  are  as  ven¬ 
erable  as  the  world  itself,  and,  sitting  there,  we 
can  reconstruct  them  as  we  will.  Story  by 
story  rises  the  airy  pile.  Bright  lights  gleam 
from  its  windows,  and  strains  of  music  mingle 
with  the  tread  of  the  feet  that  cross  its  marble 
floors.  But  the  flickering  flame,  still  fitfully 
burning  in  the  centre  of  the  ruins,  suddenly 
dies  out,  and  the  lights  disappear,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  goes  down  as  suddenly  as  it  rose ;  and  with 
it,  the  guests  that  throng^  its  halls.  Beyond 
it  is  something  that  was  once  a  pile  of  wheat. 
Now  it  is  a  hUl  which  dwarfs  those  in  Lincoln 
Park,  and  from  its  sides  come  intermittent  jets 
of  fire  and  smoke.  Were  it  only  lugher,  then 
imagination  could  easily  convert  it  into  a  new 
'Vesuvius.  Its  flames  serve  to  light  up  the 
building  beyond,  and  cast  a  dim,  uncertain  glare 
upon  the  river,  a  rival  of  the  lighthouse,  and  an 
unsafe  guide  for  sailors. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  for  purely  artistic  reasons, 
that  there  are  not  more  walls  standing.  These 
poor  half-story  remnants  have  not  hidf  the  pa¬ 
thos  of  a  building,  which,  destroyed  within, 
still  nprears  itself  and  bids  defiance  to  fotc.  It 
is  a  blind  Samson,  but  a  Samson  still  powerful 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  the  architect  will  come 
along  in  the  morning,  and  will  scan  the  vast, 
though  scarred  proportions,  and  will  dose  him 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  and  whitewash  him, 
and  restore  his  flowing  locks  —  to  wit,  put  a 
Mansard  roof  on  him,  and  he  will  look  about 
as  good  as  new,  though  the  traces  of  the  wounds 
are  still  visible,  if 'you  only  know  where  to  look 
for  them ;  or  else  the  Fire-Marshal  will  order 
the  walls  to  come  down,  and,  in  the  act  of  doing 
it,  two  or  three  Philistines  will  be  slain,  and  the 
coronor  will  be  called  upon  to  hold  an  inquest, 
and  will  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so,  since  the 
county  is  too  poor  to  pay  twenty-five  cents  per 
head  to  jurymen,  and  there  are  no  more  induce¬ 
ments  to  accept  the  position.  For  office-seek¬ 
ing  is  at  an  end  for  the  moment,  and,  when  the 
Court  House  was  burned,  more  than  half  the 
candidates  promptly  withdrew.  To  these  build¬ 
ings,  thus  left  partly  standing,  there  is  a  won¬ 
derful  expression,  varying  with  their  condition. 
There  are  those  which  seem  to  implore,  and 
those  wUch  seem  to  threaten.  ^me  are 
weary  of  the  contest  with  fortune,  while  others 
are  still  obdurate,  and  unwilling  to  ^ve  way ; 
but  about  these  odds  and  ends  of  brick  and 
mortar  there  is  no  expression  whatever.  No 
life  remains  in  them,  and  nothing  can  lend 
them  the  power  to  cham.  But  the  eye  lingers 
fondly  over  hanging  cornices  and  projecting 
pinnacles,  one  moment  bright  with  the  moon, 
and  then  shading  away  into  darkness. 

Over  to  the  left  there  is  nothing.  There  no 
walls  remain,  and  the  eye  can  distinguish  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  succession  of  slight  hollows  and  slight 
elevations.  It  might  have  been  any  thing  —  a 
water-washed  field,  or  a  space  of  grouna,  on 


MARRTAT — 1829.  I  HACAUI-AT  —  1840. 

There  was  a  beauty.  There  is  not,  and 
a  loveliness,  in  these  there  never  was  on  this 
venerable  ruins  which  earth,  a  work  of  hu- 
delighted  me.  TherC|man  policy  so  well  de- 
was  a  solemn  silence  in|Scrving  of  examination 
town;  but  there!” 


the 


as  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  .  .  .  She  was 
[great  and  respected  be¬ 
fore  the  Saxon  hud  set 
foot  on  Britain,  before 
the  French  had  passed 
the  Rliine,  when  Gre¬ 
cian  eloquence  still 
flourished  at  Antioch, 
when  idols  were  still 
worshipped  in  the 
Temple  of  Mecca. 


was  a  small  still  voice 
that  said  to  me,  “  Lon¬ 
don  may,  one  day,  be 
the  same  —  and  Paris; 
and  vou  and  your  chil-| 
dren’^s  children  will  all 
have  lived,  and .  had 
their  loves  and  adven¬ 
tures  ;  but  who  will  the 
W'retched  man  be  that 
shall  sit  on  the  summit 
of  Primrose  Hill,  andlAnd  she  may  still  exist 
look  down  upon  the  in  undiminished  vigor 
desolation  of  the  mighty  when  some  traveller 
city,  as  you,  from  this'from  New  Zealand 


little  eminence,  behold 
the  once  flourishing 
town  of  St.  Jago  ?  ” 


shall,  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch 
of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St. 
Paul’s. 


Thackeray  also  tried  his  hand  at  a  similar 
figure.  In  the  third  volume  of  “  'Vanity  Fair,” 
tffis  passage  occurs : 

Ask  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thurifer  if  Belgravia 
is  not  a  sounding  brass,  and  Tyburoia  a  tink¬ 
ling  cymbal.  These  are  vanities.  Even  these 
will  pass  away.  And  some  day  or  other  (but 
it  will  be  after  our  time,  thank  goodness), 
Hyde  Park  Gardens  will  be  no  better  known 
than  the  celebrated  horticultural  outskirts  of 
Babylon  ;  and  Belgrave  Square  will  be  as  des¬ 
olate  as  Baker  street,  or  'i'admor  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

The  contrasts  between  these  three  styles  of 
treating  the  same  subject  are  very  curious. 


An  Enoinebr  of  Resourcks.  —  The 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Times  says  that  the  oldest 
locomotive  engineer  in  the  United  States  is 
Barney  Butz,  who  now  runs  an  engine  on  the 
Lebanon  branch  of  the  Beading  Railroad. 
Barney  was  bom  in  Convngham,  Luzerne 
County,  Penn.,  and  went  on  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Railroad  about  the  year  1835  or  1836.  In 
1837  he  was  running  an  engine  from  Parr^- 
ville  to  Weatherly,  the  planes  being  then  in 
operation.  The  can  were  drawn  np  the  planes 
by  a  stationary  engine,  and  were  then  drawn 
into  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines  by  a  locomo¬ 
tive  engine.  A  good  story  is  told  of  Same’s 
readiness  in  case  of  an  emergency.  One  any 
his  engine  would  not  make  steam  well,  and  he 
was  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a  passenmr- 
train  before  he  could  reach  the  turnout.  See¬ 
ing  a  good-sized  porker  beside  the  track,  he 
iumped  from  his  engine,  —  the  train  was  mov¬ 
ing  very  slow,  —  sci^  the  pig,  cut  his  throat, 
and  Btulfed  him  into  the  furnace.  The  fat  of 
the  pig  w'as  better  than  kindling-wood,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  Barney  had  steam  up  and 
was  out  of  duiger. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRESIDENT  GRANT. 

WE  print  on  our  first  a  portrait  of  Gen. 

Grant.  The  biographical  sketch  usually 
appended  to  engravings  of  th's  kind  is  almost 
superfluous  in  the  present  instance,  for  who  is 
not  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  early 
life  and’  subsequent  career  of  Ulysses  8. 
Grant’  Rather  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  reader  than  to  nve  him  information, 
we  record  a  few  of  tne  important  facts  in 
the  Wstory  of  the  great  soldier.  Bom  in  Ohio, 
in  the  April  of  1822,  young  Grant  entered 
West  Point  in  1839.  In  1844  he  had  graduated 
with  honors.  Ten  years  previously,  tne  son  of 
a  Kentucky  farmer,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  boat¬ 
man  and  woodcutter  of  the  Mississippi,  had 
taken  his  first  prominent  step  in  public  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois.  Receiving 
a  commission  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
4th  Regiment  of  Infantry,  young  Grant  waa 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  without  the  exercise 
of  his  profession.  The  Mexican  War  broke  out 
In  the  amiies  led  by  Generals  Scott  and  Taylor, 
Lieut  Grant  repeatedly  distinguished  himself 
for  brilliant  bravery  and  military  judgment. 
In  the  same  Mexican  expedition  were  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  soldiers  who  aftenvards 
confronted  one  another  on  the  stupendous  bat¬ 
tle-fields  of  the  war  of  secession.  Robert  Loe, 
already  famous  for  the  strategic  skill  which  has 
since  immortalized  the  defence  of  Richmond, 
was  commander  of  the  engineers.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Jackson, — “  Stonewall  Jackson,” — was 
a  lieutenant  of  artillery  attached  to  Magradcris 
Battery,  and,  like  Grant,  deserved  promotion 
for  valor  and  conduct  on  the  battle-field.  Short¬ 
ly  after  the  termination  of  the  Mexican 
War,  Grant  was  stationed  in  Oregon,  and 
had  received  the  grade  of  captain.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  success  which  had  al¬ 
ready  attended  his  career  had  awakened  an  inor¬ 
dinate  attachment  to  the  glories  of  military  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  prospect  of  continued 
]>eace,  and  the  conseq^uent  stagnation  of  promo¬ 
tion,  little  disposed  him  to  accept  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  roll  of  perpetual  guard  mounting,  and 
occasionally  Indian  hunting.  At  any  rate  we 
find  that  in  1854  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  ewtain  of 
the  4th  regiment  of  United  States  l^gulars, 
had  resided  the  commission  which  so  many 
gallant  (hx:ds  in  the  old  land  of  the  Aztecs  and 
of  Cortes  had  earned.  First  in  Missouri,  and 
afterwards  in  Illinois,  he  settled  down  into  civil 
life,  to  all  appearances  with  no  care  to  return  to 
the  ranks  ot  war.  The  startling  events  which 
drew  Capt.  Grant  firom  his  ob^urity  require 
only  a  passing  reference.  As  colonel  of  the  21st 
Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers  betook  the  field 
in  defence  of  the  endangered  republic.  The 
“battles,  sieges,  fortunes,”  which  filled  up  the 
military  career  of  President  Grant  during  the 
terrible  period  when  the  existence  of  the  great 
Republic,  attacked  in  its  very  sources  of  viMity, 
trembled  in  the  balance,  and  during  that  brighter 
time  when  unconquerable  pertinacity  began  to 
be  crowned  with  final  success,  can  ill  ailbrd  to 
be  enumerated  within  our  narrow  limits.  From 
Paducah,  and  Belmont,  and  8hiloh,  and  Fort 
Donelson,  Vicksburg,  and  Port  Hudson,  to  those 
tremendous  days  on  the  Appomattox  which 
placed  the  swoid  of  Robert  Lee  in  the  hands  of 
the  Union  general,  the  list  is  too  long,  the  in¬ 
terest  too  varied,  for  a  cursory  description.  The 
death  of  President  Lincoln,  the  troubled  reign 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  the  election  of  Gen. 
Grant  to  the  highest  ofiice  in  the  hands  of  our 
people,  are  matters  that  do  not  call  for  extended 
notice  here. 


BOlfE  SPECIlfENS  OF  FLEMISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Some  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest 
specimens  of  raediaval  architecture  in  Europe, 
are  to  be  found  in  Belgium.  The  four  town- 
halls  which  we  give  as  examples  of  mediaval 
civil  building  are  all  in  Belgium,  and  are,  per¬ 
haps,  the  noblest  specimens  to  be  found  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  first  of  these  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  is  Ypres,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  celebrated  town-halls  in 
Belrium.  It  is  stated  that  this  immense  building 
was  begun  in  the  year  1200,  and  completed  in  ths 
year  1304 ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake  about  these  dates,  for  if 
any  portion  of  the  town-hall  at  Ypres  is  as 
e.yly  as  the  year  1200,  Gothic  architecture  at 
Ypres  must  have  been  at  least  a  century  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  plan  of  the  Hotel  ae  Ville  at  Ypres 
forms  an  immense  trapezium,  the  longest  side 
of  which  measures  488  feet,  and  forms  the  front 
shown  in  our  sketch.  In  the  centre  of  this 
front  rises  a  lofty  and  very  solid  tower.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  enclose  an  irregular 
court-yard,  and  are  constructed  of  a  fine  red 
brick,  with  stone  dressings. 

Our  second  example  is  the  town-hall  at 
Brussels.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  ranch  to  say 
that  Europe  does  not  possess  a  more  mt^nificent 
example  of  Gothic  architecture  than  the  Hdtcl 
de  Ville  at  Brussels.  This  noble  edifice  dates 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is  a  proof 
thar  civil  architecture  was  far  better  understood 
in  the  fifteenth  than  the  thirteenth  or  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  If  we  compare  this  hall  with 
that  of  Ypres,  we  shall  sec  that  here  all  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the_  latter  building  have  been  most 
carefully  avoided ;  for  we  see  hero  fine  masses  of 
light  and  shade,  bold  projections,  and  just  that 
rombination  of  perpendicular  and  horizontal 
lines  which  is  most  satiafacto^  to  the  eye. 
Then  again  the  details  are  anfficiently  vaned 


to  add  interest  without  attracting  too  much 
attention. 

The  Hotel  do  Ville  at  Brussels  was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  year  1402,  by  an  architect  of  the 
name  of  Van  Thiemans,  whose  work,  however, 
consisted  only  of  the  eastern  wing,  which  is  far 
more  plain  in  character  than  the  opposite  or 
western  one.  The  western  wing  and  the 
matchless  tower  were  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
architect  Jean  Van  Ruysbrocck,  between  the 
years  1444  and  1454.  The  tower  is  364  feet 
high,  and  the  fixmt  255  feet  long.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  tower  does  not  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  facade,  which  presents  ten  win¬ 
dows  on  one  side  of  it,  and  only  eight  on  the 
other.  This  has  given  rise  to  an  absurd  story 
that  the  architect  committed  suicide  when  he 
found  he  had  not  built  this  tower  in  the  middle 
of  the  front.  It  is,  however,  needless  to  say 
that  a  man  who  could  erect  a  tower  364  feet 
high  would  certainly  be  able  to  measure  a 
building.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  sin¬ 
gular  irregularities,  which  we  find  in  the  grand¬ 
est  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are  the  result  of 
mere  accident. 

Our  third  example,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Louvain,  is  built  upon  quite  a  different  plan  to 
the  two  former ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  rectan¬ 
gular  building,  150  feet  long,  100  hi^h,  and  50 
wide ;  as  will  be  seen  by  our  engraving,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  no  tower,  but  has  instead  six  magnificent 
pinnacles,  two  of  which  reach  to  the  height  of 
150  feet.  The  details  of  this  building  are  the 
richest  of  the  secular  edifices  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  ancient 
statues  with  which  it  was  adorned  have  disap¬ 
peared,  but  are  now  being  rralaced  by  modern 
ones  of  good  execution.  The  brackets  sup¬ 
porting  the  niches  of  the  cornices  are  a  mass  of 
delicate  sculpture,  chiefly  representing  subjects 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  This  building 
was  erected  between  the  years  1448  and  1463, 
and  only  cost  32,786  florins. 

Our  fourth  example,  Oudenarde,  is  a  small 
but  very  beautiful  building.  It  was  erected 
between  the  years  1525  and  1530,  and  is  the 
most  recent  of  all  the  Gothic  town-halls  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  front,  shown  in  our  engraving,  is 
about  100  feet  long,  and  the  tower  120  feet  high. 
It  is  the  practice  of  architectural  critics  as 
much  to  underrate  the  beauty  of  this  building 
as  it  is  to  overrate  the  beauty  of  Ypres,  but  it 
would  in  reality  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
pleasing  building  of  its  size  than  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Oudenarde ;  in  outline  is  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  and  the  detail,  though  a  little  wud, 
is  admirably  applied.  The  arrangement  of  the 
tower  here  is  very  novel,  and  the  open  story 
over  the  arcade,  forming  a  kind  of  trinime,  is  a 
very  charming  feature. 

A  REVERIE. 

The  dreamer  pictured  by  Mr.  Bush  on  page 
509,  might  well  be  the  fortunate  one  to  wnora 
Mr.  Longfellow’s  charming  poem  “  Maiden¬ 
hood  ”  was  addressed. 

“  llalden  wlUr'fbe  meek  brown  ejres. 

In  whose  otbe  a  shadow  lies. 

Like  the  dnak  in  evenlnf  skies.  ” 

But  the  lady  whose  reverie  we  witness  has 
passed  somewhat  beyond  the  timid  questionings 
of  the  poet’s  maiden :  she  has  seen  more  of  life, 
and  wonders  less.  If  the  artist  had  given  us  a 
hint  of  the  book  she  has  been  reading,  we  might 
more  easily  conjecture  where  her  thoughts  are 
now  wandering,  through  what  fields  of  fancy, 
what  starry  realms  of  contemplation.  Some 
moralists  unsparingly  condemn  reverie  as  a 
domain  full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  mind; 
the  imagination  Wornes  an  irresponsible  Uhlan, 
roving  at  pleasure  beyond  reach  of  the  Moltke 
of  conscience.  We  may  admit  that  the  moral¬ 
ists  are  right  as  reguds  most  reveries ;  bntsnch 
a  reverie  as  our  artist  represents  does  not  look 
dangerous,  and  certainly  not  at  all  forbidding. 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  REVISION  COMPANY  IN 
THE  JERUSALEM  CHAMBER. 

An  increasing  interest  is  being  felt  in  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  Bible  now  that 
it  is  known  that  the  companies  engaged  on  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament  have  Wn  earnestly 
at  work  on  the  task  assigned  them,  and  have 
published,  though  only  for  private  circulation, 
some  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  appointed  by  the  Convocation  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1870,  and  at  once  divided  itself  into  two  com¬ 
panies  ;  and  according  to  the  resolutions  passed, 

Sroceeded  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  eminent 
ivines  and  scholars,  irrespective  to  a  great 
extent  of  their  religious  opinions,  or  the  l^ies 
to  which  they  might  belong.  It  is  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  that  several  very  eminent  men,  for  vanous 
reasons,  declined  the  invitation,  notably  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Dr.  Newman,  and  that  some  have 
since  retired;  but  the  names  that  now  compose 
the  list  of  the  two  companies  of  twenty-five 
members  each,  are  an  ample  guarantee  for  the 
soundness  of  learning  ana  the  zeal  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  this  important  work. 

The  Old  Testament  Company,  with  which  we 
are  chiefly  concerned,  began  its  sittings  in  July 
of  last  year,  and  the  arrangement  is  to  sit  for 
ten  days  consecutively  once  in  two  months. 
All  the  members  are  supplied  beforehand  with 
large  sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  portion 
of  the  authorizea  version  to  be  considered  is 
pasted,  leaving  a  large  margin  on  either  side,  so 
that  they  may  bring  their  suggestions  written 
thereon  to  the  meetings.  Each  alteration  and 
emendation  must  be  proposed  and  seconded, 
and  is  not  finally  adopted  unless  voted  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  Those  who  are 


absent  are  invited  to  transmit  to  the  chairman 
on  the  sheets  the  corrections  they  would  pro¬ 
pose.  To  prevent  any  undue  haste  in  the  aaop- 
tion  of  a  new  reading,  the  voting  upon  any 
discussed  emendation  is  deferred  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  meeting,  if  one-third  of  the  members  present 
desire  it.  At  the  present  rate  of  progress  —  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  being  only  arrived 
at  —  the  work  will  not  be  completed  under 
ten  years.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is,  we  think,  a 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  companies, 
that  they  should  publish  from  time  to  time  por¬ 
tions  of  their  work,  to  invite  fair  criticism,  and 
to  fiuniliarize  some  portion  of  the  community 
with  the  proposed  version. 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber,  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  Revision  Company  holds  its  sittings, 
has  its  share,  and  even  more,  in  the  historic 
associations  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  in 
themselves  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  history 
of  England  and  of  the  English  Church.  It  was 
part  of  the  old  abbot’s  residence,  adjoining  and 
connected  with  the  Abbey,  and  used  as  a  private 
apartment  or  guest-chamber.  It  was  probably 
the  scene  of  the  conspiracy  against  the  first 
Lancastrian  king,  as  it  was  also  the  scene  of  his 
death.  It  took  its  name  from  the  tapestries  and 
pictures  of  the  history  of  Jerusalem.  A  portion 
of  this  interesting  Chamber  is  shown  in  the  large 
engraving  on  pages  512-513. 


THE  HOME  OF  THE  WOLVES. 

We  engrave  for  page  516  one  of  Bodmer's 
smaller  studies  of  animal  life,  “  The  Home  of 
the  Wolves.”  The  same  patient  study  and  ar¬ 
tistic  representation  of  nature  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  illustrations  we  have  already  given 
by  this  artist  will  be  found  in  the  drawing  in 
question. 

fareweix'to  fatherland. 

'The  illustration  on  page  517  tells  its  own 
story  with  sutficient  clearness.  A  party  of 
German  emigrants  are  bidding  a  last  farewell  to 
their  loved  fatherland.  Perhaps  no  people 
have  stronger  local  ties  than  the  Germans.  A 
bit  of  German  spoken  to  them  in  a  foreign  land, 
or  the  sound  of  some  old  volks  song  goes  di¬ 
rectly  to  their  hearts.  This  love  of  country  is 
what  makes  the  German  people  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  and  estimable  of  our  foreign  population. 
They  bring  to  their  new  home  something  of 
the  love  they  lavished  on  the  fatherland ;  their 
hearts  lake  root  in  the  soil.  They  ^doin 
throng  to  our  cities  as  other  emigrants  do; 
they  are  an  agricultural  people,  and  many  of 
the  great  farms  of  the  IVest  bear  testimony  to 
their  skill  and  good  management. 


huohenden  manor  —  the  country  resi¬ 
dence  OF  DISRAELI. 

On  page  a20  the  reader  will  find  a  view  of 
the  country  house  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin 
DisraelL  Like  his  hero  “Lothair,”  he  may 
have  numerous  villas  and  rustic  palaces  scat¬ 
tered  about  England ;  but  we  doubt  if  any  of 
them  are  more  comfortable-looking  than  the 
Manor  of  Hnghenden. 


sketches  on  the  isle  of  man. 

The  two  illustrations  on  page  528  are  en- 
^yaved  firom  sketches  taken  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  a 
mvorite  place  of  resort  for  the  people  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  Our  sketches  represent  the  picturesque 
town  of  Douglas  by  the  River  Glass,  and  Peel 
Castle.  The  island  presents  many  objects,  of 
interest,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  old  castle  de¬ 
picted  in  the  lower  engraving.  Readers  of 
Shakspeare’s  “  King  Henry  V.”  and  Sir  Walter 
Srott’s  “  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  will  recall 
certain  pLssages  in  those  works  in  connection 
with  this  picture  of  Peel  Castle. 


FRENCH  DRINKS  AND  DRINKERS. 

The  progress  of  alcoholism  in  France  has, 
since  the  termination  of  the  dvil  war,  in¬ 
cessantly  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  learned  societies,  in  the 
public  journals,  and  in  the  debates  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  itself.  The  French  Academy 
of  Medicine,  after  listening  to  and  approving 
various  papers  proposing  energetic  means  for 
the  legal  repression  and  punishment  of  hab¬ 
itual  drunkenness,  has  appointed  a  special 
commission  to  draw  up  “  a  popular  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  dangers  of  alcoholic  liquors,” 
for  which  it  proposes  to  secure  a  widely 
extended  circulation,  either  by  itself  publish 
ing  half  a  million  of  copies  as  a  first  edition, 
or  bjr  circulating  it  throughout  the  kingdom  bv 
official  aid.  This  popular  warning,  of  which 
the  text  is  before  us,  is  a  little  too  M^emic  in 
style,  and  withal  too  long-winded  altogether  to 
deserve  its  title.  It  it,  moreover,  too  shallow 
in  its  legal  appreciations  to  be  of  value  to  the 
law-makers,  and  too  wordily  eloquent  to  be  read 
by  working-men;  but  these  are  not  the  only 
persons  who  abuse  akt^ol ;  and  to  the  heads 
of  workshops,  to  those  who  control  and  direct 
the  masses,  and  to  the  intcUigoit  artisans  as  to 
aUeducat^  persons,  this  warning  conveys  use¬ 
ful  information  in  a  style  of  irreproachable 
clearness.  It  is  very  lengthy,  and  commences 
by  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  poisonous 
effects  of  alcohol  on  the  system.  It  traces  a 
large  proportion  of  the  worst  results  to  the  fatal 
habit  which  so  many  people  have  acquired  now¬ 
adays  of  drinking  cither  in  the  morning  before 
food,  —  breakfast  or  lunch  —  or  in  the  after¬ 
noon  before  dinner,  undiluted  wine,  brandy, 
or  liquors.  This  ‘  “  morning  nip,”  coup  de 
matai,  has  pravided  every  lunatic  asylum 


with  a  certain  proportion  of  its  inmates.  A 
pint  of  small  beer  or  of  cider  or  of  wine 
and  water  is  as  much  as  any  man  can  di- 
^t  advantageously  at  a  meal.  These  drinks. 
It  should  be  remembered,  contain  in  Franca 
not  more  than  from  two  to  four  pv  cent  of 
alcohol,  while  ordinary  beer  contains  at  least 
eight  per  cent.  The  habit  of  adding  brandy  to 
the  cider,  which  is  said  now  to  |He  .  ail  among  the 
French  laboring  population,  is  justly  denounced 
as  fatal;  while  the  immoderate  quantities  of 
these  light  drinks  swallowed  at  a  meal  are  nn- 
reasonaolc  and  mischievoiia.  But  it  is  brandy 
and  cassis  which  are  ruining  the  people.  So 
long  as  brandy  was  obtained  only  fiom  the  vine, 
its  production  and  consumption  were  hi4>pily 
limited.  Now  there  is  an  illimitable  supply 
fi’om  the  potato,  from  various  grains,  and  nom 
the  beetroot.  T^  woi^man  wlm  formerly  at  the 
most  swallowed  a  glass  of  white  wine  fosting 
“  to  keep  out  the  fog,”  now  drinks  a  cheap 
liquor,  cassis.  The  essential  oil  and  sugar 
which  this  contains  tickles  the  palate  more  than 
brandy.  But  even  cassis  has  become  too 
mawkish  for  the  popular  taste,  and  it  is  being 
replaced  by  le  peiU  miU  which  is  nothing  else 
than  cassis  fortified  by  a  consideTable  proportion 
of  pure  alcohol.  With  this  goes  hand  m  hand 
the  pernicious  use  of  absinthe ;  which  is  espe¬ 
cially  dangerous,  not  so  much  on  acconntof  the 
peculiar  essential  oil  it  contains,  (ff  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  which  a  good  deal  has  bMnsaid  without 
any  thing  being  proved,  as  on  account  of  its 
very  large  proportion  of  alcohol  —  exceeding 
that  of  other  liquors — and  because  it  is  always 
drunk  before  meals ;  just  at  the  time  when  the 
alcohol  is  most  completely  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  dilap¬ 
idated  digestive  powers,  to  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  only  gives  a  momentary  fillip,  while  it 
renders  them  every  day  weaker.  Tut  appar¬ 
ently  innocent  and  very  wide-spread  habit  of 
taking  after  food  a  chasse  of  pale  brandy  with 
hot  coffee  (which  renders  the  action  of  the  al¬ 
cohol  perhaps  more  energetic)  is  charged  by  the 
French  Academy  with  producing  digestive 
troubles,  obstinate  headaches,  bronchi  catarrhs, 
gout,  gravel,  and  other  trifles  of  the  kind.  If 
for  absinthe  we  substitute  sherry-and-bitters, 
orange  brandy  and  dry  enra^oa  in  the  clubs,  and 
for  cassis  and  petit  meld  we  read  old  tom  and  gin- 
and-bitters,  there  are  very  few  of  the  sentences 
of  this  homily  which  may  not  be  applied  with 
benefit  by  all  classes  in  tlu  country. 

We  cannot  follow  “  the  populw  warning " 
through  all  its  elaborate  details  of  the  poison¬ 
ing  of  the  system  produced  by  alcoholic  liquors. 
It  describes  the  pathology  of  drunkenness,  and 
traces  the  insidious  disorders  produced  by  quiet 
tippling.  The  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  bnun,  the  liver,  the  hoarse  bronchitic  voice 
of  tipplers,  their  inflamed  visage  and  their  pe¬ 
culiar  susceptibility  to  the  epidemic  poisons,  are 
set  forth  in  detail  and  witnont  exaggeration. 
The  warning  says  truly  that  the  tutelary  Prov¬ 
idence  of  drunkards,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  does  not  exist.  The  immense  pn^rtion 
of  the  accidents  brought  to  hospitals  due  to  the 
cause  proves  it.  Drunkenness  is  a  source  of 
great  embarrassment  to  the  surgeon.  It  often 
renders  diagnosis  difficult  and  treatment  incom¬ 
plete  and  inefficacions ;  it  precludes  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  useful  means  —  bleeding,  emetics  and 
chloroform.  It  postpones  pressing  opertions 
and  obliges  the  practitioner  to  use  force  to  the 
patient,  as  the  veterinarian  does  to  the  brute.  A 
slight  wound  of  the  drunkard  becomes  serious, 
and  he  dies  where  another  man  would  have  been 
saved.  The  report  passes  on  to  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  disorders  and  the  physical 
dtstruction  produced  by  inordinate  drinking. 
If  the  temperance  reftwmers  chose  to  translate 
and  circulate  this  document  everywhere,  it  could 
do  harm  to  no  one  except  the  liquor  dealers, 
and  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  many. 


Romantic  Story  of  A  Missing  Will.  — 
Henry  Dillon,  an  ex-Union  soldier,  residing  in 
Newuk,  N.  J.,  received  a  check  not  long  ago 
for  five  hundred  dollars  firom  the  daughter  of 
the  late  Gen.  Stegman,  of  the  Confederate 
army.  During  the  war,  Dillon  served  in  the 
Second  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  and  while  on  a 
scouting  expe^tion,  during  Grierson’s  raid 
through  Mississippi,  encountered  Gen.  Steg¬ 
man  and  one  of  his  staff  officers.  Shots  were 
exchanged,  and  the  rebel  general  fell  from  his 
saddle,  mortally  wounded.  The  staff  officer 
fled,  but  was  overtaken  and  captured  by  a 
comrade  of  Dillon’s.  In  his  dying  moments 
Gen.  Ste^;man  requested  his  slayer  to  take  from 
one  of  his  inside  pwkets  his  will,  bequeathing 
all  his  property  to  nis  wife  and  daughter,  and  a 
life  insurance  policy  for  forty  thousand  dollars. 
He  asked  Dillon  to  keep  them,  and  send  them 
to  his  family.  After  the  war  Mr.  Dillon  adver¬ 
tised  in  vain  for  the  owners,  and  resolved  to 
retain  possession  of  the  papers  until  some  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  for  tnem.  Recently  an 
^vertisement  appeared  in  the  Alabama  papers 
offering  five  hundred  dollars  reward  for  tho 
miaaing  will.  Dillon  answered  it,  and  Gen. 
Suzman’s  daughter  came  North  as  the  guest 
of  Soger  A.  Pryor.  She  related  the  particulars 
of  the  long  search  for  the  wfll,  the  difficulties 
that  had  been  encountered,  the  production  of  a 
forg^  will  by  her  fatheris  relatives,  and  their 
Mobile  lawsuits.  She  expressed  deep  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Dillon  for  the  recovery  of  the  will,  and 
said  that  through  it  her  mother  and  herself 
would  be  enabled  to  regain  possession  of  their 
extensive  Alabama  and  Georria  estates.  Ths  es¬ 
tates  are  worth  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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UNE  PETROLEUSE:  A  SOUVENIR  OF 
VERSAILLES. 

L 

SOME  handred  jcwra  ago  a  reij 

Preach  ladr,  who  hadledagallaot  life  in  her 
^onth  bethought  herof  founding  a  prixe  for  virtue 
in  her  old  age.  The  locality  she  selected  as  the 
scene  of  her  munificence  was  her  own  manorial 
village  of  Champteire ;  and  in  order  that  she 
might  not  be  fimstrated  of  the,  to  her,  some¬ 
what  novel  spectacle  of  virtue  getting  the  best 
of  it  in  this  world’s  race,  she  determined  to  in¬ 
stitute  the  priac  during  her  lifetime,  instead  of 
betjueathing  it  to  be  wrangled  for  between  her 
heirs  and  the  legatees  after  her  death,  as  is  the 
more  usual  way.  So  a  man  of  law  was  sent 
for,  and  drew  up  a  deed  of  gift  with  conditions 
clearly  set  forth.  Eve.y  year  the  “  notables  ” 
of  the  village  were  to  assemble  on  the  15th 
June,  the  fi^t  of  St.  Modest,  and  decide  be¬ 
tween  them  who  was  the  most  virtuous  giri  in 
^e  village.  If  there  were  a  debate  on  this  del¬ 
icate  question  and  opinions  stood  pretty  equally 
divided,  the  right  of  giving  the  casting  vote 
was  to  devolve  on  the  oldest  of  the  “  notables," 
who,  by  reason  of  his  years,  might  be  presnm^ 
a  shrewder  connoisseur  of  the  point  at  issue 
than  his  compeers.  Yon  will  have  noticed,  by 
the  way,  that  I  say  “  nouble,  ”  and  not  muni¬ 
cipal  councillor,  the  &ct  being  that  municipal 
councillors  were  then  not  yet  invented.  Those 
were  the  ditrk  ages  of  politics,  when  a  farmer 
was  stupid  cnong'h  to  stick  to  farming,  and  a 
laborer  to  lahonng,  without  claiming  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  meddle  with  matters  he  didn’t  under¬ 
stand.  I  have  even  heard  that  neither  fanning 
nor  laboring  were  much  the  wone  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  but  tlw  I  decline  to  believe.  Oncetbe  can¬ 
didate  chosen,  with  or  without  ddiatc,  she  was  to 
be  proclaimed  maiden-queen  of  Champteire,  and 
on  the  next  Sunday  but  one  following  her  deo- 
tion  to  be  conducted  to  the  parish  church,  and 
there  solemnly  croivncd  with  a  chaplet  of  white 
roses,  to  please  herself,  and  presented  with  a 
dowry  of  five  hundred  ^ver  francs  to  please  her 
future  husband.  The  proceedings  were  to  con¬ 
clude  with  a  dinner  for  the  notables,  and  climb¬ 
ing  a  greasy  pole,  with  other  appropriate 
amusements,  for  the  rest  of  the  public. 

Well,  the  annual  ceremonr  proved  a  success. 
So  long  as  the  great  French  lady  lasted,  she 
preside  over  it  in  person,  encouraging  the  prizt*- 
winners  by  many  edifying  examples,  drawn 
from  lives  other  t^n  her  own,  to  persevere  on 
the  path  they  had  adopted,  and  assuring  them 
that  virtue  umI  to  every  ^ood  thing  in  this  life 
as  well  as  out  of  it — which  was  amiable  on  her 
part,  though  superfluous,  for  the  moment  virtue 
led  to  five  nnndrcd  silver  francs  its  value  was 
sufficiently  nndeistood  and  appreciated  ^  even 
the  meanest  intellects  at  Champterre.  By  the 
end  of  a  few  years’  time,  not  a  damsel  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  but  steadfastly  resolved  to  be  virtuous  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  twenty  —  twenty  being  the  limit 
when  one  ceased  to  be  eligible  for  the  francs ; 
and  in  the  whole  country-side  around,  Champ- 
terre  acquired  the  enviable  reputation  of  rearing 
incompemble  vegetable-marrows,  which  it  had 
done  Wore  the  prise ;  and  no  less  incomparable 
maidens,  which  it  had  only  begun  to  do  after¬ 
wards.  And  so  time  wore  on.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  world  emerged  from  the  dark 
ages  alrWiy  mentioned,  and  glided  triumphantly 
into  the  present  century  of  enlightenment,  cei^ 
tain  changes  took  place.  To  begin  with,  the 
notables  msappeared ;  they  had  never  done  any¬ 
body  harm  and  so  were  not  regretted.  Then 
came  nine  municipal  conncillors,  who  pulled 
bunches  out  of  one  another’s  hair  in  discussing 
the  local  rates,  howled  at  one  another  across  a 
deal  table  in  planning  a  local  road,  and  were 
generally  votM  an  improvement  Hitherto  the 
yearly  wte  at  Champterre  had  been  a  purely 
family  concern,  attenued  at  most  by  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  villages:  the  munmipal 
council  hit  upon  the  excellent  idea  of  making  it 
as  public  as  possible.  The  desire  to  stimulate 
virtue  had,  of  course,  less  to  do  with  this  than 
the  wish  to  fill  the  municipal  coffers ;  but  in 
either  case  the  results  were  likely  to  be  the 
same.  If  crowds  could  be  brought  dotvn  from 
Paris,  it  was  probable  that  money  would  be 
brought  with  them ;  and  if  money  were  brought, 
then  might  not  only  the  municipal  coders  be 
replenished,  but  the  maiden-prize  be  increased, 
and  virtue  thus  earn  an  accrued  meed  of  recom¬ 
pense  t  So  a  cattle-show  was  added  to  the 
other  attractions  of  the  festival,  then  a  foir,  then 
fireworks,  until,  little  by  little,  and  attraction 
by  attraction,  the  crowning  of  the  “  Rosibre,” 
Rs  it  was  called,  became — railways  aiding  — 
O'le  of  the  most  popular  sights  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Paris,  and  a  thing  which  all  stranmrs 
were  expected  to  go  and  see,  just  like  the  Piuace 
of  the  Tnilciies,  where  sovereigns  live^  and  the 
Place  de  la  Roqnette,  where  criminals  died.  In 
proportion  however,  as  the  importance  of  the 
spectacle  itself  was  enhanced,  so  of  a  necessity 
was  that  of  the  Rosihre.  At  first  she  had  been 
a  poor  girl,  receiving  jnst  her  crown  of  roses 
with  her  five  hundr^  francs,  and  no  more ;  but 
when  straiigets  took  to  coming  and  drop]Mng 
offertories  into  the  velvet  Uiat  were  handM 
round  to  them  during  service,  then  the  dower 
rose  to  be  mneh  nearer  five  thousand  francs 
than  five  hundred,  and  became  de  farto  wor^ 
possessing  by  others  than  poor  ^rls,  daugh¬ 
ters  of  cottage  laborers  and  such  like.  It 
is  said  that  strange  debates  began  then  to  be 
heard  in  the  municipal  council.  One  half  of 
the  council  being  at  perpetual  feud  with  the 
other  half,  as  it  is  natnral,  just  and  proper  that 
the  two  halves  of  every  council  should  be,  the 


virtue-elections  were  turned  into  occasions  for 
yearly  contests  in  which  sarcasm,  invective,  and 
scathing  recriminations  were  exchanged  with 
a  freedom  well  worthy  of  a  wider  field.  The 
opposition  half  of  the  council — small  bnt  deep- 
mouthed,  after  the  manner  of  oppositions  — 
would  periodically  and  bitterly  accuse  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  seeking  to  foist  upon  the  public  Rosibres 
of  dubious  miality,  whose  sole  claim  to  election 
lay  in  their  bright  eyes,  their  ready  smiles,  or 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  daughters,  nieces, 
cousins,  or  wbuit  not  of  members  of  the  mi^rity. 
To  which  the  members  of  the  majority  would 
indignantly  retort  that  if  the  opposition  had 
their  way,  there  would  be  none  but  Rosieres 
who  squinted,  were  humpbacked,  or  went  on 
crutches.  And  indeed  it  is  a  fact  that,  just  as 
in  larger  national  assemblies,  oppositions  seem 
to  take  a  peculiar  delight  in  proposing  bills 
which  they  know  to  M  unpassable,  so  at 
Champterre  the  opposition  systematically  and 
virulently  patronized  a  set  of  candidates  of 
whom  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  their 
virtue  must  have  cost  them  little,  seeing  that  no 
human  being  would  have  been  so  devoid  of  taste 
as  to  assail  it  I  need  scarcely  odd  that  in  the 
upshet  the  majority  always  ended  by  carrying 
their  point,  and  that  the  opposition,  having  no 
other  means  of  protest,  were  reduced  to  the 
time-honored  expedient  of  circulating  feeble 
jokes  and  covert  innuendoes  damaging  to  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  the  Rosiere.  Whence  it  arose,  that 
puUic  opinion  being  generally  on  the  side  of 
the  opposition,  —  as  the  audiences  at  plays  are 
in  favor  of  the  amusing  actors,  —  a  whole  host 
of  jovial  anecdotes  obtained  currency ;  notably 
one  to  the  effect  that,  on  a  certain  memorable 
occasion,  a  young  lady  had,  by  dint  of  favorit¬ 
ism,  been  elect^  RtMfere,  who  —  who  —  But, 
pardon  me,  I  am  afraid  I  was  going  to  tattle. 

Let  me  only  repeat,  then,  ^t,  after  being 
in  existence  a  go^  centnry,  the  Fete  de  la 
Rosibre  bad  come  to  be  established  as  a  national 
institution,  and  that  one  day  in  the  yeiu:  186-, 
never  having  seen  the  sight,  I  readily  consented 
to  a  proposal  —  made  overnight  attna  club  by 
young  Gaston  de  Floriant,  my  old  school-friend 
—  that  a  few  of  ns  should  make  up  a  party  and 
go.  Ah,  how  well  I  remember  tnat  Sunday  I 
It  was  one  of  those  Parisian  days  that  one 
drinks  in,  as  it  were,  like  crisp  champagne. 
Everybody  seemed  afoot.  Fresh  bonnets  and 
summer  dresses  flashed  by  in  yellow-wheeled 
flies,  other  bonnets  and  other  dresses  flitted 
over  the  pavements,  shading  themselves  with 
pink  parasols  from  the  golden  arrows  which  the 
sun  was  shooting,  and  escorted  by  white  waist¬ 
coats,  Panama  Imts,  and  those  weightless  alpaca 
coats  which  the  Frenchman  loves  when  the 
weather  is  hot.  In  the  cafes  the  glasses  jingled 
and  the  early  coffee-cups  mingl^  their  aroma 
to  those  or  the  Boulevard  cigars.  “  Six, 
deux!"  and  “Doubled!”  crico  out  fanati¬ 
cal  playeis  of  dominoes.  " Le  Roil"  echoed 
no  leas  fanatical  players  of  dcarfe.  “  Qui  a  de- 
mande  L’Indicateur  de*  Chemin*  de  Fer  t "  sang 
out  the  headlong  waiter.  “  Mou  1  ’’  responded 
British  tourist.  “  Circulcs,  Messieurs  1 "  plead¬ 
ed  the  white-gloved  iwlicemaii.  “  Covkomkm- 
MINT  I  Rosikbk  1  CHAiiirrBBHii  I  Traiks  Ex- 
PKB88 1  ’’  said  the  pink  posters  that  papered  the 
kiosks  and  walls.  “Couboxxembxt  db  la 
Rosierb  I  Billets  d’allbr  bt  rbtocr  I  ” 
clamored  the  saffron  posters  of  a  rival  com¬ 
pany.  And  so  on  we  hurried,  through  street 
and  over  crossing,  elbowing  and  being  elbowed, 
apologizing  and  being  apologized  to,  until  we 
trooped  into  the  station,  where  a  gay,  tumul¬ 
tuous,  beflowered  multitude  was  choung  up  the 
waiting-rooms  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  two 
thousand,  three  thousand  —  who  knows  1  —  for 
one  might  as  well  have  tried  to  count  the  dah¬ 
lias  at  a  prize-show,  or  the  mocking-birds  in  a 
tropical  rorest.  And  what  spirits  and  what 
laughter  I  A  French  holiday  throng  has  always 
vivacity  enongh  and  to  spare ;  but  everybody 
brings  his  or  her  best  of  bnt  moods  to  see  the 
Rosfere  crowned,  this  being,  of  all  others  the 
fete  most  after  the  French  neart.  We  had  a 
stand  of  ten  minutes,  during  which  well-known 
jokes,  that  pass  current  once  a  year,  resounded 
with  the  clink  of  coin  in  a  gold-room.  Ten 
minutes ;  and  then  of  a  sadden  back  slid  the 
doors  of  the  waiting-rooms :  nimbly  to  one  side 
jumped  the  attendant  guards ;  and,  like  a  thirsty 
herd  unpenned,  away  we  scurried  all  together 
down  the  platform,  racing  for  places.  The 
train  was  stormed ;  parasols  were  dropped, 
many  a  noble  umbrella  disappeared  forever  in 
the  scrimmage;  and  ever  and  anon  rose  the 
cries  :  “  Pardon,  Madame !  ’’  “  Oh,  Monsieur,  ma 
jape  I "  “  Monsieur,  we  are  alre^y  eleven  in 
this  compartment;  indeed  there  isn’t  room." 
“  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  Messieurs,  I  have  lost  my 
husbud  —  I  can’t  see  him  I "  "  Soyez  tran- 
qnille,  Madame,  nn  mari  va  se  retrouver ;  ce 
n’est  pas  comme  nne  valeur  quelconque." 
“Messieurs,  have  you  seen  my  wife — a  blue 
dress  with  a  primrose  bonnet  1 "  "  Certainly, 
Monsieur;  just  passed  on  the  arm  of  a  captain 
of  dragoons."  And  so  on  like  the  bubbling  of 
rivers,  until,  the  carriages  being  packed,  the 
guards  ente^  into  wild  conflicts  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  wanted  to  ride  by  standing 
on  the  steps,  and  clinging  to  the  door¬ 
handles  sooner  than  not  ride  at  all.  When 
these  were  at  length,  to  their  unbounded  indig¬ 
nation,  precluded  from  imperilling  their  noclu, 
there  was  a  moment’s  peace,  and  Gaston  de 
Floriant,  who  was  always  dressed  within  an 
inch  of  his  life,  exclaimed,  fanning  himself  with 
his  handkerchief ;  “  Well,  this  b  the  kind  of 
thing  I  like;  it’s  a  Turkish  bath  before  start¬ 
ing." 


Our  party  was  of  twelve ;  but,  for  conven¬ 
ience  sake,  we  had  paired  away  in  couples,  and 
I  was  mat^  with  Floriant.  In  the  same  car¬ 
riage  with  us  were  two  others  of  our  set :  Paul 
Cirobois  (ycleped  the  Court  Jester,  becansc  at 
the  Tuilcncs  soirees  he  was  one  of  the  few  be¬ 
ings  who  possessed  the  faculty  of  making  a 
certain  august  personage  smile),  and  Braun- 
^-sicht  of  tne  P^sian  Embassy.  Braungesicht 
rollowcd  Cirobois  eveiywlicre  like  a  tame  bear, 
and  was  the  unconscious  butt  of  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  wit  —  Cirobois  being  one  of  those  social 
scourges  with  a  face  like  a  Nuremberg  nut¬ 
cracker,  who  never  smiled,  was  of  lugubrious 
demeanor,  and  expcriinciitcd  all  his  hoaxes 
upon  poor  Braungesicht,  as  in  animd  vili,  before 
trying  them  on  the  community.  Had  Cirobois 
bMn  Mm  with  a  wooden  instead  of  a  golden 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  might  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  comic  paper  or  of  a  Boulevard 
play-house ;  but,  being  rich  with  the  accumu¬ 
late  nullions  of  a  defunct  uncle  in  the  wine- 
growing-and-adulterating-way  (whom  he  re¬ 
gretted  being  unable  to  mourn,  as  he  conscien¬ 
tiously  expressed  it),  he  was  in  a  position  to 
devote  the  whole  of  his  talents  to  the  mystifica¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  circles  of  society.  Gaston  de 
Floriant,  I  should  mention,  was  a  Marquis 
of  the  Rue  do  Lille  —  a  patented  marquis, 
with  trade-mark  registered,  as  Cirobois  put  it. 
Twenty-seven  years  old,  rich,  singularly  hand¬ 
some  and  Uase,  he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Germain,  bemuse  the  dowagers  of 
that  noble  onartcr  objected  to  bis  frequenting 
Bonapartist  orawing-rooms ;  and  he  was  not  on 
particularly  good  terms  with  the  Bonapartist 
drawing-rooms,  because  he  was  never  to  be 
caught  in  the  nets  'of  matrimony  which  the  ma¬ 
trons  of  the  Chaussee  d’Antin  so  industriously 
set  for  him,  his  coronet,  and  his  castle  in  Poitou. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  fought  on  an  average  three 
duels  a  year,  and  that  his  adversaries  were 
somehow  always  married  men,  and  you  will 
have  a  picture  of  M.  de  Floriant  complete. 
The  other  seats  in  the  carriage  were  occupied 
by  two  men,  one  in  a  gray  coat,  the  other  in  a 
white;  and  by  the  presumable  wives  of  these 
passengers,  the  first  young  and  attired  in  lilac, 
the  second  less  young  and  slightly  rouged. 

“  What  are  we  waiting  for  ? "  proceeded 
Floriant,  restoring  his  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket,  and  fiistcning  the.  button  of  one  of  his 
ncsh-butter-colorcd  ^oves. 

“  Yes.  "Vy  are  ve  vaiting  1  ”  inquired  Braun- 
gtticht,  whose  French,  by  the  way,  was  better 
tnan  his  accent. 

“  It’s  the  rule  to  wait,"  exclaimed  Cirobois, 
thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window.  “  Rail¬ 
ways  are  schools  for  patience,  like  marriage 
and  the  toothache.  But,  hullo  I  tstt!  UU!" 
and  he  began  waving  one  of  his  hands.  “  It’s 
hiirabelle,  with  a  whole  cargo  of  white  roses  in 
tow." 

And  so  it  was :  Mile.  Mirabelle,  the  famous 
flowergirl  of  a  very  famous  sporting-club,  was 
scudding  foil  sail  down  the  platform,  contemp- 
tuonsly  regardless  of  all  fonctionarios  who  pro¬ 
tested  there  was  no  more  room.  Stout,  Span¬ 
ish-eyed,  and  attired  in  a  fancy  costume  of  blue 
and  white,  she  carried  slung  in  front  of  her  a 
tray -basket  full  to  overflowing  with  white  roses. 
Bemnd  her  a  servant  in  livery  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  two  other  such  baskets,  likewise 
foil,  but  closed  to  the  public  eye.  Mile.  Mira¬ 
belle  found  flower-selling  profatable  enough  to 
keep  liveried  footmen  and  a  brougham,  not  to 
speak  of  diamond  bracelets  and  other  trifles. 
Panting,  she  ran  down  the  whole  length  of  the 
train  losing  fora  vacant  place,  and  distributing 
nnembarras^  smiles  as  she  ran.  At  our  car¬ 
riage  she  BtMpcd. 

“  M.  de  Floriant,  M.  Cirobois,  a  seat,"  she 
laughed. 

“  What  on  earth  can  you  be  going  to  do  at 
Champterre  I "  asked  Cirobois,  amused.  “You’ll 
feel  as  much  in  your  element  there  as  " — J 

“Never  mind  comparisons,"  interrupted 
Mile.  Mirabelle.  “Have  you  a  seat?  No. 
Then  take  some  of  my  flowers."  And,  becom¬ 
ing  a  little  demure  as  she  caught  sight  of  the 
ladies  in  the  carriage,  she  threw  each  of  us  four 
a  wired  rose,  then  liAed  her  basket  bodily  in 
the  carriage,  and  said,  “  Fleurissez-vous,  Mea- 
dames,  fleurissez-vons."  i 

“For  whom  this  hoquett"  asked  Floriant, 
lifting  a  white  nosegay,  a  fixit  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

“  For  yon.  Monsieur  le  Marqnis ;  you  ought 
to  buy  it,  and  throw  it  to  the  Rosihre.  It’s  the 
custom,”  said  she,  dropping  into  her  satchel  the 
four  napoleons  he  had  paid  her —  for,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  acquaintances,  this  young  lady  never 
gave  chang;e,  which  prevented  mistakes.  “  See 
here  what  a  noble  one  it  is ;  but  not  too  good. 
The  Rosibre’s  name  is  Felide  Lallouette ;  and 
just  wait  till  you’ve  seen  her  before  you  talk  of 
Muty.  Her  fother’s  a  nurseryman  who  sup¬ 
plies  me  with  flowers ;  and  that’s  why  I’m  go¬ 
ing  down  to-day." 

“  To  set  his  daughter  a  good  example,"  sng- 
gestod  Cirobois. 

“  No ;  to  wish  her  joy,”  said  Mile.  Mirabelle, 
innocently.  “Yon’ll  take  the  bouquet.  Mar¬ 
quis  t” 

“  Yonsayshe  isbretty  t "  asked  Braungesicht, 
gravely.  * 

“  Divine,  M.  le  Baron  ;  and  here  is  another 
bouquet,  which  yon  can  throw  —  same  price  as 
the  other,  only  five  najiolpons.’’  And  sne  held 
up  a  fellow-onc  to  tLc  firs:  bouquet,  bound  wiib 
white  satin  ribbons  and  silver  cord. 

There  were  three  like  this.  Floriant,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  help  noticing  (he  never 
could  help  noticing  these  thing^  that  the 


youngest  of  the  two  ladies  with  ns  looked  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty  in  her  lilac  dress,  took  two  of 
the  bouquets,  and  with  the  perfect  grace  which  a 
long  career  of  gallantry  )'  1  lent  him,  requested 
permission  of  the  man  in  rim  white  coat  and  the 
man  in  the  gray  to  ott'er  thei^  to  their  respective 
wives.  Which  })crmission  the  iwo  coats,  being  al¬ 
ready  considerably  abashed  by  the  discovery  that 
they  were  travelling  in  thecompany  of  a  live  mar¬ 
quis  and  baron,  accorded  amidst  paroxysms  of 
hatlifriiig  and  ^dening  acknowledgments  that 
did  not  fairly  subside  for  the  next  five  minutes. 
The  lilac  dress  blushed.  Her  companion  would 
have  followed  suit  but  for  the  rouge.  As  it  was 
she  did  her  best,  naturally  persuaded  that  the 
complimeut  was  wholly  for  her. 

“  And  my  third  bouquet  1  "  ejaculated  Mile. 
Mirabelle,  coaxingly. 

“  It’s  too  cheap  for  me,”  responded  Cirobois. 

“  Roses  in  July  are  scarce.  I  won’t  have  you 
robbing  yourself." 

Here  the  engine  whistle  sounded. 

“  Well,  Marquis,  I’ll  keep  the  bouquet  for 
you,"  said  Mile.  Mirabelle,  stepping  back.  “  I 
shall  be  down  by  the  next  train,  and  I  am  snre 
you’ll  ask  me  for  it  before  the  day  is  over.” 
And  as  the  wheels  were  turning  she  put  a  jew¬ 
elled  hand  to  her  lips,  blew  one  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  kisses  she  kept  in  store  for  occasions  like 
the  present,  and  in  another  moment  became  a 
white  speck  in  the  distance. 

“Dat  is  von  fine  girl  I"  ejaculated  Braun- 
gesicht. 

“  And  modest  and  retiring  —  sole  support  of 
four  aged  grandmothers  and  as  many  grand¬ 
fathers  !  ’’  exclaimed  Cirobois  with  feeling  as  we 
whirled  out  of  the  station. 

“  You  don’t  say  so !  ’’  remarked  the  gray  coat, 
respectfully ;  “  four  grandmothers  1  ” 

“  Yes ;  her  father  and  mother  both  married 
twice,  which  accounts  for  it,”  proceeded  Ciro¬ 
bois,  quietly.  “But  have  you  never  seen 
her?” 

“  I  live  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis — dealer  in  col¬ 
onial  produce,  at  your  service,"  stammered  the 
gray  coat,  delighted  to  see  that  Floriant  was 
talking  to  his  wife.  “  It’s  only  on  Sundays 
wo  manage  to  get  out,  only  on  Sundays  — 
ahem  I  ” 

This  last  exclamation  was  caused  by  the  lilac 
dress  stamping  furtively  on  his  foot. 

“  Only  on  Sundays  —  that’s  like  me  when  I 
sold  baked  potatoes  on  the  top  of  the  Colonne 
'Vendome,”^  murmured  Cirohois,  who  had  no¬ 
ticed  the  foot-stamping.  “Hot  work  for  the 
fingers.  Monsieur ;  but  cool  work  for  the  head. 

I  made  my  fortune  by  it." 

“  God  bless  my  soul  1  ’’  cried  the  man  in  the 
gray  [coat,  whilst  the  lilac  dress  started  and 
glanced  with  surprise  at  her  husband’s  inter¬ 
locutor. 

“  You  were  saying,  then,  that  this  year’s 
Rosibre  is  your  daughter,”  proceeded  Cirobois, 
with  imperturbable  composure. 

“  Pardon  me,  I  —  I  —  never,"  stuttered  the 
gray  coat,  rather  bewildered  —  “I  think  you 
mistake.  We  are  only  wing  down  to  see  the 
sight.  But  I  have  a  broker  who  is  a  municipal 
councillor  at  Champterre,  and  who  helped  to 
elect  ’’  — 

“Ah,  helped  to  elect  I  Yes,  I  was  a  mnni^ 
pal  councillor  myself  once,  and  know  what  it  is. 
You  may  tell  your  brother  how  much  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him.  Monsieur,"  groaned  Ciroliois. 
“  Twelve  men  exciting  themselves  in  a  close 
room,  with  no  refreshment  on  the  table  but  a 
tumbler  of  pump-water  —  that’s  a  municipal 
council.  And  you  say,  then,  that  the  Rosiere 
—  1  beg  your  pardon,  what  were  the  interesting 
observations  you  let  fall  about  the  Rosibre  ?  ’’ 

“  My  husband  must  have  said  that  Mile. 
Lallouette  is  the  prettiest  girl  at  Champterre," 
interposed  the  lilac  dress,  coming  to  her  discon¬ 
certed  spouse’s  rescue ;  “  and  if  M.  le  Maquis 
be  on  admirer  of  lieauty,"  added  she,  turning  a 
little  archlv  to  Floriant,  “  he  will  find  himself 
repaid  for  his  journey.” 

“  Oh,  Madame,”  murmured  Floriant ;  “  you 
forget  that  after  being  dazzled  by  the  flame  of  a 
wax-taper,  no  great  impression  can  be  produced 
upon  one  by  a  rushlight."  Which  was  a  skil¬ 
ful  compliment,  for  had  Floriant  been  a  novice, 
he  would  have  whispered  that  after  beholding 
the  sun,  a  man  might  with  impunity  face  the 
moon,  and  not  be  understood ;  but  the  lilac 
dress,  being  wont  to  sell  colonial  produce  (which 
is  merely  the  French  for  grocery  and  candles), 
quickly  seized  the  allusion  to  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fivo-and-twenty  sou  “  four  ”  and  a  far¬ 
thing  dip ;  and  colored  with  pleasure  up  to  the 
roots  of  her  pretty  chestnut  hair. 

I  think  it  was  perhaps  a  lucky  thing  for  the 
man  in  the  gray  coat  that  at  this  juncture  the 
train  stopped,  and  a  porter  with  a  rose  in  his 
button-hole  (everybody  seemed  be-rosed  that 
day)  shouted  out,  “  Champterre  I " 

n. 

Certes  it  had  been  a  proud  day  for  Yves  Lal¬ 
louette,  nurseryman  and  gardener,  when  M. 
Parbouillaud,  Mayor  of  Champterre,  followed 
by  half  his  municipal  council,  had  come  to  him 
and  said,  “  ITves,  your  daughter  is  elected 
Rosibre." 

Had  Yves  been  a  sharp  man  he  would  have 
put  two  and  two  together,  and  remembered, 
firstly,  that  on  the  council  was  a  certain  Colin 
Grainereau,  a  farmer,  with  a  pointed  nose,  his 
neighbor;  secondly,  that  this  farmer  loved  his, 
I  ves’s  daughter ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  had  asked 
her  in  marriage  and  been  accepted  just  one 
fortnight,  tlay  for  day,  Ix-lbrc  the  election.  But 
Tves  was  not  a  sharp  man,  and  so  drew  no  con- 
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elusions  whatever  from  this  assemblage  of  cir- 
enmstanees.  When  Mayor  Parbouillaiid  made 
his  statement,  Yves  accepted  it  as  a  bit  of  good 
fortune  sent  direct  to  him  by  Providence,  and 
he  figured  the  sign  of  the  cross  tliree  times, 
kissing  his  thumb  at  the  end  of  that  ceremony, 
which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  sure  recipe 
for  good  luck.  Then  having  made  the  half 
council  half-drunk  with  white  wine,  which  he 
fished  up  with  a  rope  from  the  well  where  he 
was  accustomed  to  let  it  cool,  ho  shook  off  his 
wooden  shoes,  and  crept  up  on  tip-toe  to  apprise 
his  daughter  Pe'licie,  who  was  ironing  the  ker- 
cliief  she  intended  we.aring  at  mass  next  Sun¬ 
day,  and  not  dreaming  of  any  thing  in  particular. 

Feiicie  had  no  mother,  nor  brothers  nor  sis¬ 
ters.  Shu  lived  alone  with  her  father  and  an 
old  aunt,  who  cooked  for  them  ;  and,  as  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence,  she  did  and  said  what  she 
pleased,  and  Yves  Lallouctte  was  sure  to  find  it 
good.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  pity  that  this 
should  have  been  so,  for  no  flower  in  Yves’s 
hot-house,  no  blossom  in  his  choicest  beds, 
could  have  home  comparison  with  Feiicie  — 
“  My  p(‘t  flower  of  all,’’  as  ho  would  so  often 
say.  But,  like  those  plants  that  have  been 
neither  propped  nor  trimmed,  and  push  their 
shoots  in  every  direction,  Fe'licie’s  nature  had 
run  wild.  She  was  a  young  creature  all  im¬ 
pulse,  with  good  qualities  and  dangerous  in¬ 
stincts  so  evenly  balanced  in  her,  that  it  de¬ 
pended  upon  mere  hnir’s-breadth  chance  which 
should  turn  the  scale.  Generous  and  passion¬ 
ate,  kind-hearted  and  vain,  full  of  animal  spirits 
and  wilful  caprices,  her  character  was  that  of 
April  weather.  If  occasion  served,  she  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  the  sublimcst  things  ;  if  opportunities 
played  her  false,  either  by  thwarting  ner  wishes 
or  wounding  her  vanity,  there  was  no  foresee¬ 
ing  what  she  might  or  might  not  do.  On 
learning  from  her  father  the  honor  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  her,  she  blushed  a  little, 
then  smiled.  She  was  pleased,  of  course ; 
neither  did  the  thought  that  all  her  dear  girl¬ 
friends  would  turn  yellow  with  jealousy  much 
lessen  her  pleasure.  But  she  saw  the  finger  of 
Colin  Grainercau  in  tliis  piece  of  work,  and, 
unlike  her  father,  laid  no  more  to  the  account 
of  Providence  than  strictly  belonged  to  it. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  she  much  loved  Graine¬ 
rcau,  or,  indeed,  loved  him  at  all,  though  she 
hod  agreed  to  be  his  wife.  Grainercau  was 
twice  her  age,  and  neither  well-looking,  well- 
tempered,  nor  generous.  Nature  fabrmates  a 
hundred  theusand  such  peasants  as  he  every 
day,  and  scatters  them  about  the  world  to  serve 
as  examples  of  what  are  popularly  known  as 
rural  virtues.  The  virtues  of  C.  Graincrean 
consishHl  in  his  never  giving  a  sou  to  anybody. 
If  he  saw  his  way  to  making  fivcpence  he  would 
go  live  miles  to  do  it.  On  Sundays  he  went  to 
mass,  if  he  had  the  time ;  and  on  Mondays  ho 
always  found  the  time  to  take  in  somebody  at 
the  cattle-market.  Personally,  C.  Graincrean 
stood  five  feet  four  —  out  of  has  stockings,  for 
he  never  wore  any.  His  face  was  of  the  color 
and  aspect  of  a  medlar,  and  his  nose  narrowed 
to  a  point  from  the  centre  of  it,  like  that  of  an 
American  beast  called  the  tapir.  To  hear  C. 
Grainercau  talk  was  like  listening  to  two  pieces 
of  dried  wood  creaking  together  on  a  rusty 
hinge;  and,  to  square  the  list  of  his  salient 
traits,  the  man  chewed  tobacco,  and  expectorated 
the  brown  juice  thereof  at  duly  marked  intervals 
in  the  course  of  conversation.  But  the  particu- 
liir  virtue  which  had  decided  Feiicie  to  give  him 
her  hand  was  his  wealth ;  for  he  was  nch,  and 
it  was  no  moan  olfer  for  a  dowerless  girl  like 
her  to  .become  mistress  of  Grainercau  Farm. 
This  she  knew,  and  the  ill-concealed  envy  of 
her  allectionate  friends  would  have  taught  it 
her  if  she  hadn’t.  Ah  1  if  Yves  Laliouette  had 
been  able  to  give  his  daughter  a  marriage  por¬ 
tion  1  —  then  it  would  have  been  a  diflerent 
story,  and  Colin  Graincrean,  to  use  the  grace¬ 
ful  country  term,  might  have  gone  back  to  his 
home  and  whistled.  But  poor  Yves,  though  he 
earned  sufficient  in  selling  flowers,  spent  more 
than  sufficient  in  swilling  white  wine ;  and  so 
the  alternative  lay  between  marrying  C.  Graine¬ 
rcau  and  his  “  quinze  mille  livres  do  rentes,"  or 

foing  farther  to  fare  probably  worse.  No 
'rench  girl  could  hesitate,  nor  did  Mile.  Ftdi- 
cie.  Still,  self-esteem  was  so  strong  in  her  wo¬ 
man’s  heart,  that  she  would  have  ^n  glad  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  a  little  fond  of  C. 
Grainercau,  and  now  and  then  she  would  con 
over  in  her  mind  whether  he  had  not  some  rag 
of  a  quality  which,  by  trying  very  hard,  she 
might  manage  to  love.  His  getting  her  elected 
liosibre  alfurdcd  her  the  pretext  she  wanted. 
Diicidcdly  C.  Grainercau  must  have  noble  in¬ 
stincts.  It  did  not  suit  Mile.  Fdiicie  any  more 
than  it  suits  other  young  ladies  to  suspect  that 
there  were  any  mercenary  calculations  in  her 
lover’s  attentions.  She  much  preferred  to  think 
that  her  own  bright  eyes  had  done  it  all ;  and 
in  this  instance  there  was  every  appearance  of 
reason  on  her  side,  for  what  could  her  Rosi^rc’s 
dower  signify  to  a  man  with  "t^uinze  mille 
livres,”  as  aliove  said  ?  So  C.  Grainercau  had 
evidently  used  his  influence  on  her  behalf  solely 
out  of  love  and  chivalrous  devotion.  She  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  it,  and  found  him  rather  less 
iigly_  than  usual  when  on  the  morrow  of  the 
election  he  called  alone  to  offer  his  congratula¬ 
tions,  attired  in  a  waistcoat  with  blue  glass  but¬ 
tons,  and  a  coat  too  tight  under  the  arm-pits. 

As  for  C.  Grainercau  himself,  finding  his 
love-affairs  and  his  monetary  prosper  so  well, 
he  was  as  near  good  humor  as  his  peculiar  idio¬ 
syncrasy  allowed.  To  the  surprise  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ho  treated  somebody  to  a  bottle  of 
wine,  of  which  ha  drank  half :  and  in  an  nn- 


gu.arded  moment  was  nearly  giving  a  beggar  a 
penny.  After  all,  let  us  do  the  man  justice ;  he 
would  have  married  Feiicie  if  she  had  not  pos¬ 
sessed  a  centime.  His  getting  her  elected  Kosi- 
ere  was  an  after-thought.  If  he  could  succeed 
in  doing  it,  reflected  he,  the  trousseau  would 
cost  him  nothing,  no  more  w’ould  the  refurnish¬ 
ing  of  the  farm ;  and  he  did  succeed,  because  in 
municipal  councils  such  men  as  Grainercau  take 
the  lead,  as  progress  demands  they  should. 
Once  the  matter  settled,  Graincreau  turned  his 
attention  to  the  means  how  it  might  be  made 
the  most  profitable.  In  ordinary  years  the 
Rosiere  received  the  five  hundred  francs  which 
the  bequest  allowed,  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
with  pair  of  ear-rings  from  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  collection  made  in 
church.  C.  Grainerenu  fancied  this  might  bo 
improved  upon.  He  moved  in  the  council  that 
the  father  of  the  Rosiere  be  privileged  every 
year  to  erect  a  marquee  for  dancing,  and  charge 
what  he  pleased  at  the  entrance,  the  net  receipts 
to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  the  com¬ 
mune.  A  day  or  two  later,  when  his  motion 
had  been  carried,  C.  Graincrean  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  unduly  hard  to  call  upon  the 
Rosiere  for  half  her  profits,  and  suggested  that 
a  quarter  would  do.  The  next  day,  having 
again  succeeded,  he  returned  to  the  charge  with 
the  motion  that  it  would  be  more  magnanimous 
to  take  nothing  at  all;  and  this  amendment, 
having  been  voted  like  others,  —  not,  however, 
without  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition,  who  evinced  sentiments  utterly  be¬ 
neath  contempt,  —  he  successively  obtained  that 
the  Rosicre’s  father  should  have  a  refreshment 
license  given  him  for  the  festal  day,  that  the 
dancing  marquee  should  be  erected,  not  at  the 
Rosicrc’s  expense,  but  at  that  of  the  commune, 
and  that  the  lighting  of  the  said  marquee  should 
also  be  provided  for  out  of  the  communal  funds. 

“  We  can  reform  all  that  next  year,”  reflected 
honest  Graincreau ;  “  but  there’s  no  harm  in  the 
arrangement  for  once  in  a  way.” 

The  foregoing  particulars,  I  should  state, 
only  came  to  my  knowledge  at  a  later  date;  but 
I  have  given  them  here  for  greater  clearness. 
When  Fioriant,  myself  and  party  landed  at 
Champterre,  wo  knew  no  more  of  the  Rosiere 
than  we  had  casually  heard  on  our  way  doAvn, 
and  we  were  none  of  us  sorry  to  find  a  squad  of 
village  boys  retailing  photographs  of  the  day’s 
heroine  at  twenty  sous  apiece.  Before  I  forget 
it,  iet  me  mention  that  these  photographs  were 
also  a  device  of  Grainereau’s.  The  worthy  fel¬ 
low  had  gone  to  a  photographer,  struck  a  bar¬ 
gain  for  jhe  exclusive  right  to  sell  portraits  of 
Fe'licie  Laliouette  in  her  Rosibre  dress,  and 
pocketed  three  hundred  francs  on  the  transac¬ 
tion.  So  the  village  boys  howled  out  at  the 
top  of  their  shrill  voices,  “  Demandez  la  tete  de 
Mam’selle  Feiicie  !  ”  and  we  each  bought  three 
or  four  of  the  heads  in  different  attitudes,  vig¬ 
nette,  full  face,  and  profile,  and  very  fascinat¬ 
ing  heads  they  were.  A  pWt,  oval  face  it  was, 
with  rich  masses  of  brown  hair  surmounting  it ; 
hazel  eyes,  with  long  sweeping  lashes,  good 
teeth,  and  a  carious  expression,  half  bold,  half 
innocent ;  but  innocent  because  youthful,  as  a 
young  lioness  might  bo  who  bias  never  yet 
sucked  blood,  or  a  growing  kitten  before  he  has 
begun  to  filch  cream.  “  Take  my  word  for  it,” 
muttered  Cirobois,  with  more  reflectiveness  than 
it  was  his  wont  to  show,  “  we  sha’n’t  have  seen 
the  last  of  this  face  to-day.  It’ll  turn  up  some 
time  or  other  and  do  something.”  With  which 
prediction  he  and  Braungesicht,  being  arm-in¬ 
arm  as  usual,  stalked  on  ahead  of  us  towards 
the  church. 

Heavens,  what  a  crowd  I  The  service  had  al¬ 
ready  begun,  and  we  squeezed  in  as  wo  could, 
neither  expecting  a  seat  nor  getting  one.  The 
choristers  were  at  their  posts,  twelve  little  fel¬ 
lows  with  scarlet  cassocks  and  lace  surplices, 
chanting  to  the  music  of  a  double-base  and 
an  ophicleide,  and  making  the  quaint  rhythm 
of  their  hymnal  peal  clear  as  crystal  under  the 
old  rafters  of  the  chancel.  In  seats  of  honor 
ne<ar  the  altar-rails.  Mayor  Farbouillaud,  in  his 
gold-fringed,  tri-color  sash,  and  his  council  all 
rigged  out  in  their  Sunday  best,  not  excluding 
the  opposition,  who,  although  adverse  to  the 
whole  proceedings  on  principle,  came  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  ffinner  which  took 

Slace  at  6.30.  Opposite  to  the  council  as  many 
Lstin^ished  functionaries  —  justices  of  peace, 
commissary  of  police,  and  such  kind,  —  as 
could  be  crammM  into  one  pew;  and  in  the 
most  conspicuous  spot  midway  between  the  two 
rows  of  seats  and  right  in  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
three  chairs  placed  side  by  side,  that  to  the 
right  for  the  liosibre,  that  to  the  loft  for  the 
Rosiere  of  the  preceding  year,  who,  by  a  grace¬ 
ful  fiction,  was  snppos^  to  have  brought  her 
successor  to  the  present  honor  by  the  shining 
force  of  example,  and  that  in  the  middle  for  the 
patroness  of  the  fete,  who  this  year  chanced  to 
be  the  Prefect’s  wife,  a  brilliant  lady,  in  a  gown 
coulenr  jonquillc,  whose  task  it  was  to  lay  the 
coronet  of  roses  on  the  Rosibre’s  virginal  brow, 
and  whisper  to  her  a  tew  graceful  nothings. 

Right  down  the  length  of  the  nave,  the  space 
was  filled  by  seven-and-sixty  firemen  in  brass 
helmets,  blue  swallow-tails  with  red  facings,  and 
pantaloons  ad  libitum  ;  none  other  these  than 
the  famous  Pompier*  de  Champterre,  renowned 
in  song  as  extinguishers  of  fires  in  the  houses  of 
men,  and  igniters  of  flames  in  the  heartsof  wo¬ 
men.  At  the  head  of  them  glowed  their  trusty 
captain,  in  private  life  a  baker,  whose  gold  epau¬ 
lettes  stood  out  so  fiercely  on  cither  side  of  his 
ears,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
fly  away  with  his  head,  which  was  a  small  and 
mild  one.  M.  le  Cure,  in  his  richest  stole, 


MM.  les  Vicaircs  in  their  purple  and  gold  chas¬ 
ubles,  and  Monsieur  the  Precentor,  in  his  silver- 
rimmed  spectacles,  served  to  coiiipicte  a  bright 
picture,  which  wa.s  not  inaptly  capped  by  tlie 
beadle,  whose  flaming  baldric,  steel  halbert,  pink 
silk  calves,  and  towering  three-cornered  hat, 
seemed  to  symbolize  the  antiquated  features  of 
the  ceremony  which  he  was  there  to  grace. 

But  antiquated  or  not,  the  proceedings  showed 
no  lack  of  life,  and  you  may  think  what  you 
please,  but  when  the  crowning  moment  of  the 
solemnity  arrived,  the  sight  was  a  really  pretty 
—  I  was  going  to  say  a  touching — one.  Mass 
was  over.  The  last  prayers  had  been  said.  M. 
le  Cure  had  feelingly  and  thumpingly  delivered 
his  sermon  in  three  points  on  the  praise  of 
virtue.  Everybody  had  sat  down,  rustled,  and 
then  stood  up  again,  and  the  organist  was  soft¬ 
ly  playing  a  voluntary.  Then  there  was  a  lull. 
Six  little  mites  of  girls  dressed  all  in  white 
emerged  from  the  Virgin’s  chapel  and  toddled 

fravely  up  the  nave,  carrying  three  cushions 
etween  them.  On  the  first  cushion  was  the 
Rosibre’s  crown,  on  the  second  a  white  satin 
purse  containing  her  dower,  and  on  the  third  a 
tittle  jeweller’s-box  with  the  municipal  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  the  ear-rings  in  it.  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  to  try  and  foster 
virtue  by  developing  in  it  a  taste  for  trinkets,  is 
at  least  a  bold  experiment  that  must  lead  occa¬ 
sionally  to  unforeseen  results.  But  innovations 
suggested  by  the  modern  spirit  of  liberality  and 
progress  are  things  so  eminently  respectable, 
that  one  must  accept  them  with  with,  notwith¬ 
standing  internal  misgivings,  and  so  I  say  noth¬ 
ing  against  the  munici{^  box.  The  little 
people  with  their  enshioas  threaded  their  way 
along  the  bristling  lane  which  the  valiant  fire¬ 
men  formed,  reached  their  stand-point,  dropped 
a  courtesy  and  ranged  themselves  in  a  semi-circle 
opposite  the  patroness  of  the  ffite.  Then  this 
lady,  assisted  by  Mayor  Parbouillaud,  who  now 
gallantly  bustled  forward,  rose,  faced  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  smilingly  beckoned  to  the  Ro- 
sibre  to  approach.  We  then  saw  Mile.  Feiicie 
Laliouette  kneel  on  a  hassock  at  the  feet  of 
Madame  la  Prefbte,  who  very  prettily  and 
rather  blushingly  helped  her  to  put  on  her 
chain  and  car-nngs ;  then  took  the  chalet 
from  its  cushion  and  set  it  on  her  head.  This 
was  a  signal  for  the  baker-captain  of  the  firemen 
corps,  whose  face  had  been  convulsively  work¬ 
ing  like  that  of  a  man  who  has  a  public 
duty  to  perform,  and  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  chaplet  touched  Mile.  Fblicie’s  hair, 
screamed  out  in  a  voice  that  cracked  right  in  the 
middle  from  emotion  :  “Present  anus  1  ”  Simulta¬ 
neously  the  organist  touched  his  keys  and 
pealed  out  the  strains  of  a  triumphal  march, 
whilst  the  Curd,  bending  over  the  still  kneel¬ 
ing  girl,  raised  his  hands  aloft  and  gave  the 
benediction.  This  was  the  end.  With  a  great 
rush  from  all  sides  of  the  church,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  pressed  forward  to  see  the  Roeibre  as  she 
walked  out  processionally.  First  came  the  fire¬ 
men  headed  by  the  baW,  who  marked  time 
most  satisfactorily  when  the  throng  prevented 
his  advancing ;  then  the  beadle,  then  the  Rosibre 
herself,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Mayor,  and 
escorted  by  the  six  little  mites  who  strewed 
flowers  on  her  path,  then  the  Prefbte  with  her 
arm  on  that  of  worthy  Yves  Laliouette,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  sense  of  so  much  honor ;  then 
the  municipal  councillors,  headed  by  honest  Colin 
Graincreau  in  a  new  waistcoat,  and  with  a 
fixed  grin  on  his  countenance ;  lastly,  more  fire¬ 
men  to  close  up.  And  everybody  who  had  a 
rose  in  his  button-hole,  and  every  woman  or 
girl  who  had  a  nos^.ay  in  her  hand,  threw  it  as 
tliis  goodly  procession  filed  by ;  so  that 
soon  the  fli^  were  littered  with  rose-leaves  as 
thick  as  a  Turkey  carpet.  My  rose  went  with 
the  rest ;  so  did  that  of  Braungesicht,  who  re¬ 
gretted  that  he  had  not  two  roses  —  nay,  a 
whole  basketfuL  As  for  Cirobois,  he  only 
threw  one  single  leaf  of  his,  muttering  as  he  did 
so  in  the  dry,  peculiar  tone  that  always  left  one 
uncertain  whether  he  was  joking  or  not;  “  Trop 
de  fleurs,  jcune  fillc,  trop  de  fleurs  1  On  com¬ 
mence  par  Ik ;  on  finit  par  les  bpines  1  ”  At 
this  juncture  I  turned  round  to  look  for  Fiori¬ 
ant.  He  had  not  spoken  daring  the  ceremony. 
He  was  standing  by  my  side  gazing  chancel- 
wards,  and  appearing  to  take  an  interest  alto¬ 
gether  new  to  him  in  the  proceedings.  For 
once  in  a  wav,  I  believe  he  positively  forgot  to 
cast  around  fiim  that  sweeping  and  serntatory 
glance  which  Frenchmen  of  his  age  throw, 
pretty  much  as  a  fisherman  jerks  his  net,  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  presentable  women  witliin 
eye-reach.  He  also  omitted  either  to  stroke  his 
moustache  or  finger  his  satin  scarf,  which,  under 
other  circumstances.  I  should  have  taken  as  an 
indication  that  he  did  not  feel  well,  or  had  lost 
more  money  than  he  liked  at  buccarat.  When 
the  cortege  began  to  move  in  our  direction  he 
slightly  shifted  his  position,  and  ^ve  vent  to 
one  of  those  murmured  exclamations  that  do 
not  mean  much  if  a  man  is  wont  to  express  his 
sentiments  by  continual  “  Oh  1  ’s  ”  and  Ah  ! ’s,” 
but  which  signify  a  good  deal  in  the  mouth  of 
a  man  whom  a  long  acquaintance  with  wonders 
of  all  sorts  has  rendered  reticent.  Fioriant  had 
seen  too  many  pretty  women  in  his  lifetime  to 
be  stirred  by  the  sight  of  a  new  face,  however 
striking ;  and  yet  as  the  Rosibre  nearod  ns,  he 
drew  the  flower  from  his  button-hole,  waited  his 
opportunity,  and  when  she  was  a  couple  of 
yards  distant  from  him,  dropp^  it  at  her  feet. 
The  thing  was  done  with  infinite  grace,  but  was 
so  marked,  that  it  was  impossible  to  confound 
this  particular  flower  with  the  others,  or  the 
donor  of  it  with  the  rest  of  the  throng.  Mile. 
Ftdicie  raised  her  eyes  a  little,  timidly,  and 


bowed ;  and  tne  Marquis  de  Fioriant  returned 
her  salute  with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  such 
as  he  habitually  reserved  for  duchesses.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  then,  apparent¬ 
ly  satisfied  with  his  performance,  Gaston  took 
my  arm  and  said,  “  And  now  what  shall  we 
do  until  ball  time  1  ” 

I7b  be  eoniinMed-Z 


Tom  Ewino  as  ax  Athlstb. — A  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Columbus  Journal  writes :  — 

I  well  recollect  the  first  time  1  saw  Thomas 
Ewing,  then  a  young  lawyer,  not  j<A  having 
much  business  or  making  much  of  a  mark.  I 
was  struck  with  his  laige  head  and  generally 
massive  and  muscnlar,  but  rather  awkward 
build.  It  was  summer-time,  and  the  court  had 
adjourned  early  in  the  afternoon.  Several  of 
the  lawyers  remained,  and  the  conversation 
turned  upon  athletic  exercises  and  feats  of 
strength.  Among  those  present  was  Joe  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  a  brother  of  Abram  and  John.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  so  swift  of  foot  that  be 
bad  never  been  beaten  in  a  race  of  one  hundred 
yards,  and  he  believed  he  could  not  be  beaten, 
and  ottered  to  bet  ten  dollars  he  could  beat  any 
one  in  the  crowd.]  Finally,  Orris  Parrish  took 
him  np,  and  they  went  out  on  the  green.  It 
was  not  yet  determined  who  was  to  be  McDow¬ 
ell’s  competitor,  but  when  the  ground  was 
measured  oft,  Mr.  Ewing,  who  had  taken  but 
little  part  in  the  conversation,  and  whose  de¬ 
meanor  had  been  very  modest  and  retiring, 
ottered  himself  to  run  the  race,  and  to  the  sur- 

5 rise  of  all,  for  none  supposed  he  could  run. 

udges  and  stakeholders  were  apponted,  and  I 
never  will  forget  the  gleam  of  Ewing’s  eye  or 
his  air  of  resolution  as  he  stripped  off  coat, 
vest,  and  shoes,  and  took  his  phu^ 

The  word  go  was  given,  and  the  yonng  ath¬ 
letes  sprang  off  wi^  an  even  start.  Soon, 
however,  Ewing  began  to  gain,  and  came  to  the 
winning-post  well  ifficad  of  McDowell,  who  was 
so  chagrined  at  the  result  that  he  began  to  find 
excuses,  and  said  that  he  had  tripped  and  stum¬ 
bled,  or  otherwise  he  would  have  won.  Ewing 
smiled  and  said:  “  Wed,  if  you  arc  not  satis¬ 
fied  let  us  try  again.”  They  did  run  again, 
and  McDowell  was  beat  worse  than  before. 
Other  sports  aud  trials  were  made.  Standing 
jumps,  running  jumps,  shoulder-stone,  throw¬ 
ing  the  axe  and  the  maul,  in  all  of  which  Mr. 
Ewin^  proved  his  superiority,  and  finally  the 
high  jump  over  a  stretched  string  was  tried ; 
but  on  this  Ewing  made  no  attempt  until  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  who  proved  the  best  at  this  exercise,  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  “  beat  that.”  Ewing  replied, 
“  Well,  let  us  see  vour  best.”  And  when  Mc¬ 
Dowell  was  done,  Fwing  had  the  judges  put 
the  string  four  inches  higher,  and  stepping  back 
a  few  feet,  he  came  at  it  with  a  curious  sidelong 
swing  and  morion,  and  over  he  went,'  amid  the 
chcera  of  the  crowd. 


Remixiscexce  of  Davy  Crockett. —A 
correspondent  of  the  Nashville  Banner  writes 
from  Paris,  Tenn :  —  Paris,  besides  being  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  this  portion  of  the  State, 
has  historic  associations  as  rich  and  pleasant  as 
any  in  the  West.  At  this  point  the  canvass 
usually  closed  between  Davy  Crockett  and 
“Little  Fitz,”  as  James  Fitzgerald  was  called. 
It  was  here  that  the  memorable  difficulty  took 
place  between  “Davy”  and  “Little  Fitz”  that 
decided  the  election  of  the  latter  for  Congress. 
Fitzgerald  had  accused  Crockett  of  drawing 
more  mileage  than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  char¬ 
acterized  it  in  very  severe  terms.  Crockett 
sent  him  word  that  if  he  repeated  it  that  he 
would  thrash  him.  Fitzgerald’s  friends  repre¬ 
sented  to  him  the  danger  of  a  repetition,  and 
advised  him  not  to  make  the  issue.  When  the 
hour  for  speaking  arrived  an  immense  crowd 
was  present,  mostly  Crockett  men,  and  among 
them  their  idolized  chief. 

Fitzgerald  came  late,  with  but  few  backer^ 
and  they  of  a  class  not  fond  of  broils  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  was  met  before  he  reached  the 
grounds,  and  b^;ged  to  return,  but  he  could 
not  retreat  without  disgrace  and  defeat.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  spoke  first.  Upon  mounting  the  stand 
he  was  noticed  to  lay  something  upon  the  pine 
table  in  front  of  him,  wrapped  in  his  handker- 
cliief.  He  commenced  his  speech  by  an  allusion 
to  the  reports  that  had  been  made,  and  when 
he  said  that  he  was  here  to  re-assert  and  prove 
the  charges,  Crockett  arose  and  stated  that  he 
was  present  to  give  them  the  lie,  and  whip  the 
little  lawyer  that  would  repeat  iu  When  Fitz¬ 
gerald  reached  the  objectionable  point,  Crockett 
arose  ^m  his  scat  in  the  audience  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  stand.  When  within  three 
or  four  feet  of  it,  Fitzgerald  suddenly  removed 
a  pistol  ftom  his  handkerchief,  and,  covering 
Cmonel  Crockett's  breast,  warned  him  that  a 
step  further  and  he  would  fire.  The  move  was 
so  unexpected,  the  appearance  of  the  sp^ker  so 
cool  and  deliberate,  that  Crockett  hesitated  a 
second,  tamed  around,  and  resumed  his  seat. 


—  The  Revolution  under  its  new  management 
promises  to  combat  free-Iove  ideas,  let  them 
take  what  shape  they  may. 

—  The  dry  seasons  in  Ihe  West  are  for  the 
most  part  attributable  to  the  destruction  of 
timber,  and  close  observers  in  Illinois  say  that 
the  disappi'arance  of  even  the  meagre  amount  of 
forest  growtlis  which  some  lo^itics  have 
known  has  had  a  perceptible  effect  on  the 
Annual  rain-fall. 
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A  MORNING  OF  LATER  AUTUMN. 

This  is  the  year’s  despair :  some  wind,  last 
night, 

Utter’d  too  soon  the  irreTOcable  word, 

And  the  leares  heard  it,  and  the  low  clouds 
heard; 

So  a  wan  morning  dawn’d,  of  sterile  li^ht, 

'The  few  flowers  hid  their  faces  out  of  sight. 
The  cattle  drowsed,  and  one  disconsolate  biid 
Chirped  a  weak  note ;  last  came  this  mist,  and 
olurr’d 

The  hills,  and  fed  upon  the  flelds  like  blight 
Ah  I  why  so  swift  despair  I  There  yet  will  be 
Warm  noons,  the  honey’d  leavings  of  the  year. 
Hours  of  rich  musing,  ripest  autumn’s  core. 
And  latfrheaped  fhiit,  and  ftdling  hedge-berry. 
Blossoms  in  cottage  crofts,  and  yet,  once  more 
A  song  not  less  than  June’s,  fervent  and  clear. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


—  The  latest  thing  in  dresses — night  dresses. 

—  The  Swedes  who  settled  in  Georgia  com¬ 
plain  of  the  climate.  They  like  less  sun  and 
more  ice. 

—  The  champion  sexton  of  rural  Maine  has 
dug  a  tiionsand  graves,  and  officiated  at  twelve 
hundred  funerals. 

—  “Flannel  receptions’’  are  now  in  vogue. 
It  is  where  the  young  ladies  sew  an  hour  for 
the  poor  and  then  dance  three  for  joy. 

—  The  Chicago  Poet  of  recent  date  says :  — 
“  The  first  divorce  suit  since  the  fire  has  been 
entered,  and  we  are  once  more  a  city.’’ 

—  An  Illinois  woman  sues  for  divorce  be¬ 
cause  the  defendant’s  husbandry  proved  im- 
pcrfecL  The  principal  crop  was  probably  wild 
oats. 

—  A  popular  lecturer  is  asking,  “What  shall 
we  do  with  Turkey  ?  ”  The  question  as  applied 
to  New  England  will  be  answered  in  only  one 
way  at  Th^ksgiving  and  Christmas. 

—  A  wise  Frenchman  says :  “  If  a  lady  says 
‘  I  can  never  love  you,’  wait  a  little  longer ;  all 
hope  is  not  lost.  But  if  she  says,  ‘  No  one  has 
more  sincere  wishes  for  your  happiness  than  I,’ 
take  your  bat.’’ 

—  A  burglar  was  once  frightened  out  of  his 
scheme  of  robbery  by  the  sweet  simplicity  of  a 
solitary  spinster,  who,  putting  her  night-capped 
head  out  of  the  window,  exclaimed —  “  Go  away  1 
ain’t  you  ashamed  I’’ 

—  The  editor  of  a  Chicago  journal  has 
refused  several  poetical  effusions  on  the  late 
disaster,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  wasteful  to 
n'print  any  thing  which  requires  every  line  to 
b(^n  with  a  coital,  when  capital  is  as  scarce 
os  It  is  now  in  Chicago. 

—  The  value  of  the  entire  church  property 
of  the  metropolis,  including  all  denominations, 
is  computed  at  something  like  $200,000,000. 
Trinity  corporation  alone  is  put  down  at 
$50,000,000.  The  richest  sect  on  the  whole  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  Roman  Catholic. 

—  A  reverend  gentleman,  addressing  a  school 
concert  recently,  was  trying  to  enforce  the  idea 
that  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones  were  sinful  and 
needed  regulating.  Taking  his  watch  and 
holding  it  up  he  said:  “  Now,  here  is  my  watch ; 
suppose  it  don’t  keep  good  time ;  now  goes  too 
fast,  and  now  too  slow ;  what  shall  I  do  with  it  %  ” 
“  Sell  it !  ’’  shouted  a  youngster, 

—  Little  Annie  was  very  anxious  to  possess 
a  string  of  gold  beads  which  belonged  to  her 
grandmother,  who  did  not  consider  it  expedient 
to  give  them  to  her.  One  day  the  child  went 
and  stood  at  the  old  lady’s  knee,  and,  after  look¬ 
ing  alternately  at  her  and  the  beads,  said  with 
great  solemnity :  “  Grandma,  I  think  if  you 
were  to  die,  I  should  be  perfectly  satisfied.’’ 

—  Objsctiko  to  be  “Interviewed.”  — 
“  Here’s  yer  nice  roast  chick’n  1  ”  cried  an 
aged  colored  man,  as  the  cars  stopped  at  a  Vir¬ 
ginia  railroad  station.  “Here’s  yer  nice  roast 
chick’n  ’n  taters,  all  nice  and  hot,”  holding 
his  plate  aloft,  and  walking  the  platform. 
“  Where  did  you  Mt  that  chicken,  uncle  ?  ” 
a.skg  a  passenger.  Uncle  looks  at  the  intruder 
sharply,  and  then  turns  away,  crying,  “  Here’s 
yer  nice  roast  chick’n,  gcntl’m’n,  all  hot; 
needn’t  go  into  de  house  for  dat.”  “  Where 
did  you  get  that  chicken  1  ”  repeats  the  inquis¬ 
itive  passenger,  “  Look-a-yer  !  ”  says  uncle, 
speaking  privately,  “  Is  you  from  de  Nort  ?  ” 
“  Yes.”  “  Is  vou  a  friend  of  cuUud  man  ?  ” 
“I  hope  I  am.’’  “Den  don’t  you  nebber  ask 
me  whar  I  got  dat  chick’n.  Here’s  yer  nice 
roast  chick’n,  all  hot.” 

— How  IS  THE  Niaoasa  Scspension 
Bridoe  1  —  An  cxaffiin.Ttion  of  the  cables  of 
the  suspension  bri(h«  which  recently  gave  wav 
at  Pittsburg,  revealed  a  state  of  thinn  which 
cannot  fail  to  excite  alarm  in  regard  to  the 
safety  of  other  bridges  supported  by  wires. 
The  cables  were  originally  composed  of  twenty 
strands  of  wires.  In  the  one  which  broke  only 
eleven  wires  remained  at  the  point  of  fracture, 
the  others  having  corroded  away,  and  some  of 
these  had  been  ^uced  to  the  size  of  a  knitting 
needle.  This  bridge,  which  has  stood  fifteen 
years,  was  known  to  be  unsafe,  and  was  closed 
to  public  travel  more  than  a  month  ago.  But 
no  one  suspected  the  wires  composing  the  cable 
were  so  eaten  away  by  corrosion  as  the  ex^i- 
nation  showed  them  to  be ;  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  the  same  destroying 
process  may  not  be  in  process  in  other  wire 
as  yet  unsuspected  of  weakness. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Nov.  1. 

Financial. 

Lonoon.— Consols,  9S;  CA  S-»’s,  ISSJ,  91M:  do.  1867, 
aiH. 

NSW  Toax.  -  OoU,  IIJH ;  U.8. 7%  1881, 116H ;  8-10’s,  1862, 
114H;  do.  1867,  lllK. 

CoRiiaxciAL. 

l^rvaspooL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  SHd. 

New  Yubk.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ISltc.;  ted  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  81AS  0  1.80. 


Nov.  S. 


Financial. 

London.— Consols,  9J;  CJ9.  8-20's.  1882,  OlH;  do.  1867, 


Franxfort.  —  IT.  8.  8-20’s,  1862,  OSH. 

NSW  Yobi.— Gold,  112H;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,117: 
1882,  lllK;  do.  1867,  lUH. 


8-20’8, 


COKMBBCIAL. 


LrvBBPOOL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OHd. 

Nsw  Yobe.—  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  Wbeat,  f  1.88  9  1.60. 


Nov.  3. 

Financial. 

London — Consols,  91;  C.S.  S-20’s,  1862,  OlH;  do.  1867, 
OSH. 

Fbankpobt _ U.  8.  8-20’s,  1862,  96H. 

New  Yobb.— OoU,  lllH;  U.S.  e’s,  1881, 117;  8-20’s,I8e2. 
IIIH;  do.  1867.  lUH. 

CONMBBCIAL. 

Livbbpool.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OHd. 

Nbw  Yobk.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  $1.84  @  1.88. 


Nov.  4. 

Financial. 

London. -CottoIs, 92 X;  U.8.  8-20’s,  1862,  OlH;  do.  1867, 

Fbankfobt.  —  u!  8.  5-20’s,  1862.  OSH. 

Nbw  YOBX.  — Gold,  lUX;  U.  .S.b’s,  1881,  U6H;  5-20’8, 
1862,  lllH;  do.  1867,  114H. 

CONUEBCIAL. 

LivBBrooL.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OHd. 

Nbw  Yobk.  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  ISHe.t  red  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  $I..81  @  1.^ 

.  Not.  6. 

Financial. 

London.  —  Consols.  92H;  U.S.  5-20’s,  1862,  OlH;  do. 

Fbankfort.  —  u’.  8.  V20'8,  1862, 96H. 

Nbw  York.  — Gold.  112;  V. «.  6’s,  1881,  116X:  8-20’s, 
1862,  UIH;  do.  1867,  USX. 


Commercial. 

Ltvbrpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OHd. 

New  York.  — Cotton, middling  uplands,  18Hc.;red  win¬ 
ter  wbeat,  $1.88  @  1.88. 


Not.  7. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  92X;  U.S.  8-'20's,  1862,  OlH;  do.  1867, 
MJH. 

FBANKroBT.  — U.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  OSH. 

Nbw  YOBK.-Gold,  lllX;  U.S.  6’8,  1881,  116;  5-20’8, 
1862,  lllH ;  do.  1867,  USX. 

COMMEBCIAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  OHd. 

New  York.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  18Xc. ;  red  srlnter 
wbeat,  $1.88  @  1.88. 


—  In  a  deserted  shop  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
there  rests  on  its  block  an  anvil  that  has 
done  duty  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 
It  is  as  sound  to-day  os  it  was  in  1633,  avhen 
Eltwced  Pomoroy,  after  welding  for  the  Stuarts 
the  ponderous  horse-shoes  of  the  same  style  and 
pattern  that  his  ancestors  had  made  during 
many  generations  for  the  Tudors  and  Plantagc- 
nets,  grew  weary  of  taxes  without  law  and 
work  without  wages,  and  taking  his  anvil, 
sailed  for  the  New  World.  A  deft  workman, 
he  throve  in  the  settlements,  and  left  his  anvil 
as  an  heir-loom  to  his  descendants.  They 
show  you  in  the  town  of  London  the  anvil  on 
which  the  sword  was  forged  that  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  used  in  his  famous  contest  with  Saladin. 
At  the  collection  of  Pompeiian  antiquities  in 
Naples,  there  is  an  anvil,  made  certainly  before 
the  Christian  era,  which  had  evidently  done 
service  for  the  stalwart  workmen  of  many 
generations  before  the  city  was  buried.  But, 
better  still,  in  the  Egyptian  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  there  u  a  veritable  anvil  of  the 
Pharaohs. 


“  I  FEEL  that  my  comfort  depends  upon  IF Ait- 
comb’s  Asthma  Remedy.” — J\  Shaw,  Saugus, 
Mass, 


A  Favorable  Notoriety.  —  The  good 
reputation  of  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  for 
the  relief  of  Coughs,  Colds  and  Throat  diseases, 
has  given  them  a  favorable  notoriety. 

The  Youth’s  Companion.  —  This  well- 
established  weekly  paper  for  Young  People  and 
the  Family,  offers  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  reading,  for  the  lowest  possible  price  that 
reading  of  so  choice  a  quality  can  be  obtained. 

The  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend. — 
Mrs.  Cornelius’s  New  Cook  Book  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  well-known  Boston  publishers, 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Bigelow  &  Brown,  an¬ 
nouncement  of  which  is  made  in  another  col¬ 
umn. 


Modern  Improvements  are  almost  an  ab 
solute  necessity  if  a  private  house  is  to  be  sold 
or  leased.  Their  lack  in  a  hotel  incommodes  a 
vast  throng  of  travellers.  Every  appliance  for 
the  comfort  of  their  guests  is  readily  adoptcil  by 
the  primrietors  of  the  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
BOSTON,  and  the  popularity  of  this  hotel 
attests  the  appreciation  in  which  their  efforts 
are  held. 

To  Alleviate  the  pain  attendant  on  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Throat,  Lunra  and  Kidneys,  yon 
have  but  to  use  the  \Fhite  Pine  Compound.  It 
is  sold  everywhere,  and  gives  the  best  of  satis¬ 
faction  to  ail  who  try  it. 

Exampuc  for  the  Ladies. —  Mrs.  Enoch 
Knight  of  I’iedmont,  W.  Va.,  has  stiti-hcd  and 
trimmed  two  silk  dresses  in  a  day  with  her 
Wheeler  &  Wilson  Machine,  and  earned  from 
$20  to  $30  a  week  with  ease. 


X.W  Applications  for  AdvertislnR  Contracts 
In  Evbrt  Satcbdat,  Tub  Atlantic  Montblt,  Tub 
North  American  Review,  and  Our  Youno  Folks, 
except  In  New  York  City,  should  be  sddreased  to  GEO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applicstlons  should  be  made  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  17  Park  Row,  who  Is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representstlre  tor  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  ft  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEPAED 

Publish  this  Week 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

or  Robert  Burns;  with  a  steel  Portrait  and  12  toll- 
l^e  Illustrations  by  eminent  Scottish  artists.  4to. 
11nte<l  paper.  Red  Line.  Cloth,  gilt,  $2.80;  half- 
calf,  $8.09;  fhll  calf,  $6.89;  and  Turkey  antiiiue,  $7.99. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  A  Burlesque 

Poem.  From  the  Low  German  Original  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Century.  4to.  Tinted  Paper.  Red  Line.  16 
niU-page  illustrations.  Cloth,  gilt  edge,  $2.80. 

An  elegant  edition  of  a  very  popular  satirical  work,  fhll 
of  shrewd  wit  and  rich  humor. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  The  Life  and 

Strange,  Surprising  .Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
of  Yoik,  Mailner,  as  related  by  himself.  By  Oamrl 
Depor,  with  upwards  of  One  Uundr^  Illustrations. 
(lUumln.ated  edition.)  Royal  8vo.  •$3.80. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  from  this 

World  to  that  which  is  to  come.  By  John  Uuntan. 
With  notes  by  tlie  Rev.  Robert  Maouirr,  JI.A. 
With  over  One  Ilunili'cd  elegant  Illastiatlons.  (Illu¬ 
minated  edition.)  Royal  8vo.  Tinted  Paper.  Cloth, 
$3.80. 

The  large  type,  toll  and  complete  notes,  and  excellence 
of  this  edition,  with  its  beautilhl  illustrations,  wUl  make 
It  very  generally  acceptable  for  family  circles. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS  into  Several 

Remote  Nations  of  tlie  World.  By  Jonathan  Swipt, 
D.y.,  De.ui  of  St.  l‘atiick’s.  With  a  memoir  of  the 
Author.  With  One  Ilimdrcil  illustrations.  Illumi¬ 
nated.  Royal  8vo.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth,  $3.80. 

The  wonderful  adventures  of  this  tomous  Traveller  are 
here  presented  In  an  attractive  and  elegant  style. 


By  MISS  BOXJGFLAS. 
KATIIIE’S  SOLDIERS.  16mo.  Hlus- 

trateil.  $1.00. 

IN  THE  RANKS,  16mo.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

KATHIE’S  HARVEST  DAYS.  16mo. 

lUustrated.  $1.00. 

KATHIE’S  STORIES. 

Complete,  6  vols.  Illustrated.  Per  vol,  $1.00. 

1.  KATIIIE’S  THREE  WI.S11E8. 

2.  KATHIE’S  AUNT  RUTH. 

I.  KATTIIE’S  SUMMER  AT  CEDARWOOD. 

4.  KATHIE’S  SOLDlEltS. 

8.  IN  THE  RANKS. 

6.  KATHIE’S  HARVEST  DATS. 

OUR  BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  FAVORITE. 

Containing  Tales  of  Adventure,  Records  of  Travel, 
Sea  Stories,  Dialogues,  Head  Work,  Ac.  Splendidly 
lUustralcd.  $1.80. 


By  Brof.  YV.  ELLIOT  EETTE. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Second 

Series.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.80. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  First 

Series.  New  Edition.  16mo.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $1.89. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPAED,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPAED,  to  DILUHOHAK, 
NEW  YOBK  CITY. 


SKATES ! 

In  addition  to  onr  usual 

Comprehensive  Assortment 

OF 

Ladies’  Skates^ 

Gentlemen’s  Skates, 

Boys’  Skates, 

We  have  this  season  purchased  the  entire  stock  of 


HEALTH,  ECONOMY,  GOOD  LIVING. 

Just  published  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mas. 
CORNILVIS’S 

COOK  BOOK 

— AH1>— 

Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend, 

12ma.  Price  $1.80. 


•No  book  on  the  subject  has  attained  lo  deeeri'ed  and 
wide-spread  popularity  at  Mrs.  Curneliui’s. 

It  covers  the  whole  circle  of  household 
datiee,  and  Its  cooking  receipts  are  always  reliable, 
hating  all  been  tested  by  experienced  housekeepers. 

This  new  edition  is  considerably  enlarged  in  its  various 
de|>artments  and  the  ixKtk  is  now  more  emlneiitlv  thim 
ever  a  COMPLETE  UOU8EUULD  GUIEiE. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  Practical  work  of  tbs 
kind  now  published  and  is  an  Invaluable  book  of  reterence 
for  all  housekeepers. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMPSON,  BIGELOW  &  BBOWN, 
Publishers, 

as  ft  89  ComhlU,  Boston. 


RICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD 

For  the  Fuino-forte. 


This  well-proved  Method  has  been  12  years  betore  the 
public.  CaretuUy  prepared,  and  highly  recommended  at 
the  outset.  It  has  steadily  Increased  in  public  Ikvor,  until, 
some  year  since,  it  fairly  reached  the  highat  position,  and 
seems  likely  to  retain  it  for  a  long  time. 

ANNUAL  SALE . 2S,000  COPIES. 

Commencing  to  take  lessons  now-a-day,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  a  “  Richardson,"  are  very  apt  to  be  contemporaneous 
events. 

Price,  S3.7a. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  ft  CO.,  Boaton. 
C.  H.  BITSON  ft  CO.,  New  York. 


Ditson  dc.  Co.’s 


STANDARD  OPERAS. 

EmanI,  Fauat,  Lucia,  Lucrezia,  Martha, 
Norma,  Somnambnla,  Traviata,  Trovatore, 
Marriage  of  Figaro,  Fidelio,  Fra  Diavolo 
and  Don  Giovanni. 

ILondsomelv  printed,  nnahridged,  superior  to  alT  other 
editiiiiis  in  fulness,  containing  .til  the  foreign  and  English 
words,  and  all  the  music.  Including  that  ot  ibe  rccllativcs, 
tlicv  are  yet  sold  for  the  low  piico  of  DNE  DOLLAR 
EACH,  and  will  he  sent  to  any  address,  post  free,  lor 
the  above  price.  Finely  bound  In.  Boards  for  S8.00 
each. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York 


EXCELLENT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Child’s  Life. 

A  Collection  of  Poetry  for  the  Young.  Complied  and 
edited  by  John  Grrenleaf  WHirriRR.wlth  an  Intro¬ 
duction.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Small  quarto,  mus¬ 
lin,  bevelled  and  gQt.  $3.09. 

This  Is  a  selection  of  rare  merit,  grouping  in  a  tastctol 
volume  the  best  poems  for  and  about  children  in  Ameri¬ 
can,  EngUsh,  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  and  other  lan- 
giiagrs.  It  Is  nut  Intended  for  children  only;  as  Mr. 
Whittier  says  in  his  preface:—"  While  the  compiler  has 
endeavored  to  accommodate  his  book  to  the  especial 
tastes  of  the  yonng,  be  has  not  been  without  hope  that 
maturer  readers  may  And  something  of  interest  In  it,  — 
something  to  bring  back  the  freshness  of  the  past,  —  bints 
and  echoes  (Vnm  the  lost  world  of  childhood.  He  Is  happy 
In  bellering  that,  in  this  way,  some  noontide  wayfarer 
may  be  able  to  discover  shadowy  places  of  memory 
whore  the  dew  of  the  morning  of  life  has  not  wholly  dried 
up,  and  where  may  still  be  heard  the  music  of  the  birds 
or  sunrise.’’ 


Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes. 

By  J.  T.  Teowbbidqr.  With  Illustrations.  lOmo.  $1.80. 

The  thousands  who  have  read  with  monthly  deepening 
Interest  the  successive  chaptersof  "  Jack  HazanU’ln  Ouu 
Younq  Folks,  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  story  In  book 
form.  The  olher  thousands  who  have  not  yet  read  it,  can 
now  go  through  the  attractive  chapters  without  Inter¬ 
ruption.  '  It  Is  a  ftesb,  hearty,  interesting,  wholesome 
book. 


G.B.R0GERS&C0.SN0RWIGH  SKATES, 

Which  we  offer  at  REDUCED  R.VTES  to  the 

WHOLB8ALB  TBABB, 

We  are  also,  as  hsretofore,  SOLE  SELLING  AGENTS  tor 

WINSLOW’S  SKATES, 


William  Henry  and  his  Friends. 

By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  author  of  “The  William  Henry 
Letters."  1  vol.  16m<>.  Illustrated.  $1..89. 

Mrs.  Diaz  has  supplemented  ho-  inimitsbie  "  William 
Ilenrv  letters"  with  the  prcsci.t  volnm  -,  which  continues 
the  sturv  of  the  remarkable  Willu.m  Henry  lilmaelf  and 
some  of  the  hoy  friends  Introilucod  In  the  previons  b<«ik; 
It  also  has  a  dclighttol  account  of  "  Mr.  Slbis  Fry’s  V.vca- 
Unn  at  Summer  Sweeting  Place,”  and  of  the  unpretending, 
sensible,  friendly  people,  who  made  It  so  home-like  ana 
refreshing. 


which  are  the  best  made  Skates  In  America ;  and  Agents  for 

BARNEY  &  BERRY’S 

CLUB  AND  RINK  SKATES, 

ACME  SELA.TES, 

And  other  varieties  of  PATENT  SKATES,  together  with 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

SKATE  STRAPS. 

ly  We  Invite  sU  buyers  to  examine  onr  stock. 

BRADFORD  ft  ANTHONY, 

176  •  •  •  WaiilkiUKton  Street . . .  17S 


A  Child’s  History  of  England. 

By  Charles  Dickrns.  1  vol.  18mo.  Handsomely 
stampeil  in  black  and  gilt.  $1.80. 

A  tasteril  edition  of  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  en¬ 
tertaining  b<K>ka  In  the  language.  A  copy  should  be 
In  every  cnild’s  library. 


For  sale  by  an  Bookseners.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  dc  00., 

BOSTOIf. 


MAGIC 

Noe  743  Broa 


stamp  for  n  mice  list.  HARTZ 

_ CONJURIN^G  REPOSITORY. 

N€>.  743  Rroatiway,  New  York.  With  llaitzs 
Magic  Euchre  Pack,  the  most  astounding  card  tucks 
can  be  done  wltliout  practice.  $2,  post  free,  with  a  book 
-  -  --  Harts  that  will  (UiaUh 


THEA-NECTAR 


,HILL,ScC?  ■ 

lEKB  rm  b'iiicgi.iME 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


November  25,  1871.] 


A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


Usre  opened  •  large  asaortment  of 


Sewing'  Machine 

IS  UNEQUALLED  FOR 

Ea^e  of  jllaiiagement 

and  Perlcctlon  of  work. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FliOBENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Agali  teanttd  where  not  already  esiablithed. 


ELEGANT  NOVELTIES 


Moqiiettes,  Axminsters, 

WiltonSf  Velvets, 
ENGLISH  BODY  BRUSSELS  TAPES¬ 
TRY  BRUSSELS,  &C. 
Axminster,  Auhusson, 

and  Turkey  Carpets, 


ffim^iTHEA-NECTAR 

I^^Black  Tea 

WITH  THE 

hI  ^  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

jnjWARRANTEU  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  for  «ale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


[YOUNG  PEOPLE 


ENGUSH  5-FRAME  BODY  BflUSSElS 


Of  the  t-ery  best  makes,  In  new  and  elegant  designs, 
prices  ti  and  $2.2A  per  yard,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
present  large  stock,  are  offered  without  any  advance  on 
former  prices,  notwithstanding  the  ADVANCE  of 
FULLY  20  FEB  CENT  in  EUBOFE. 


U06.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y. 

Send  tor  Thea-Neetar  VirctUar. 


One  of  the  most  popular,  skilfully  edited, 
and  widely  circulated  papers  In 
'  the  country. 


Broadway,  Fourth  Avenue,  Ninth  A  Tenth 
Streets,  New  York. 


SOGERS' 

GBOUFS  OF 

STATUARY. 


Bev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe, 

Frof.  James  De  Mille,  “  Sophie  May." 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Moalton,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Davis, 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Weeks,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Flanders, 
Bath  Chesterfield,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison. 

With  other  well-known  and  eminent  writers,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  columns. 


Anj-  of  these  Groups 
will  be  dehvered  flee 
of  expense,  at  any  rail- 
roatl  station  in  the 
United  States  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Enclose  stomp  for  11- 
Instrated  catalogue  ami 

price-list  to  John 
BOOEBS,  212  Fifth 


Fassed  safely  through  the  great  conflagration,  the  iHilk 
of  their  stock  being  at  Factory,  in  Elgin,  ami  in  vaults 
that  were  uninjured  in  Chicago.  They  have  resumed 
business  upon  the  southwest  comer  of  Green  aiul  West 
Washington  Streets,  where  they  are  prepared  to  promtly 
flll  orders  feom  the  trade.  A  fldl  supply'  of  all  grades  of 
the  Elgin  Watches  on  band  warranted  to  give  sahsiaction. 

Two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Elgin  .Umanacs 
for  18T2  were  burned,  together  with  Electrotypes,  at  the 
Printing  House  of  Culver,  Page  it  Iloyne.  The  Almanacs 
are  now  being  reprinted  in  New  York,  and  will  be  ready 
for  circulation  early  in  December. 

THE  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  Oreen  and  W.  Washinston  Sts., 
CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Besides  Charmingly  Written  Stories,  and  Tales 
or  Advkxti  KE,  it  contains  Letteu.s  or  Tbavel, 
Historical  axd  .SciEsxiric  Articles,  Uiograph- 
JCAL  Sketches,  Observations  in  Natleal  His¬ 
tory,  Striking  Editorial.,  on  Cirrent  Events, 
Sports,  0.vmrs,  Pi  zzles,  etc.,  etc. 

Varied,  Comprehensive,  practical,  and  foil  of  infor¬ 
mation,  it  attracts  and  interests  alike  both  old  and 
young. 


Avenue,  New  York. 


Mmgwng  SoUcited  by  MUNN  St  Co.,  Pub- 
I  */il  I S  V I lisbers  of  Scientifle  American,  SI 
IMAUULHJEJ  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Twenty-flvo  years’  Experience. 

Pamphlets  containing  Fatent  Laws  with  foil  direc¬ 
tions  bow  to  obtain  Patents,  ftce. 

.V  bonnd  volume  of  118  pages,  containing  the  New 
Census  by  counties  .and  large  cities,  140  Engratings  of 
lileciLanlcal  movements,  Faumt  Laws  and  rules  for  ob¬ 
taining  patents,  mailed  on  receipt  of  '25  cents. 


Two  Stirring:  Serial  Stories,  one  of  “  Home  Lipe,” 
the  other,  “  Life  on  the  Frontier,"  will  apiatar 
during  the  year. 

Bend  for  Specimen  Copies — sent  free.  Subscription  price, 
$I..50  in  advance. 


With  its  special  conveniences,  the  Dumping  and  .Shaking 
Grat^  Fender-gnard,  Warming  Closet,  BroihngDoor 
and  Double  Elevate.!  Oven,  made  by  FCLLER,  WAR¬ 
REN  A  CO.,  No.  236  WaterStreet,  New  York. 


PERRY  MASON  &  CO. 

Fublishcrs, 


BOSTON 


Horace  Waters,  481  Broadway,  New  York. 

will  dispiise  of  ONE  llUNDREl)  PIANOS,  JIELO- 
DEONS  and  ORGANS  of  six  flrst-class  makers,  inclnd- 
Ing  W.ater’s,  at  exteehelt  low  prices  for  cash, 
Di'EiNG  THIS  MONTH,  oT  Will  take  ftom  $4  to  (20  monthly 
until  paid.  .V  new  Kind  of  PARLOR  ORU.\N,  the  most 
henatuhl  style  and  perfect  tone  ever  made,  now  on  exhi- 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEIm  ^ens 


Excelsior  Fatented 
Waterproof  Cagre  Mat 

Keeps  cages  clean  and  free 
ftom  Vermin ;  of  great  value 
A  to  nil  bat  ing  cagetl  birds, 
b  2  packages  to  any  address 


Fowle’s  Pile  and  Humor  Cure. 

Warroslrtl  a  perfect  cure  tor  all  lindt  of  Piles, 
LErEOST,SCBOFl-LA,  CANCEB,  SALT  RHEVM.  DTSPEFSIA, 
Catarbb,Nei'balgia,  .and  all  diseases  of  the  Skin  and 
Blood.  Entirely  vegetable.  Call  and  receive  back  your 
m.  nev  in  all  cases  of  failure.  No  failure  for  13  years. 
Sent  by  express.  (1  a  bottle;  sold  everywhere.  Send  for 
circulars  free.  H.  D.  FOWLE,  Chemist,  Boston,  and 
S13  and  515  Paul  Street,  UontieaL 


Mold  by  all  denlcrn  throuMhout  the 
worlil. 

Every  Packet  boars  the  Fac-Simtlie  of  his  signature. 


^  SDcts.  (12  5I.ats  ina  pkg.) 
^  Send  inside  measnre- 
mentofeage.  Sold  by 
Drugtrists  and  House- 
\|  fomlshers  generally. 

2  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Manufhetur- 
er’s  depot,  Pearl 
Street,  New  York;  414 
-Arch  Street, Philadel- 


RIFLES,  SHOT-GUNS,  BEVOLV’EB.S,  Gun 
Material.  Write  for  Pnee-LiM  to  GRE.vr  VN'ES- 
TEBN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburg,  Pa,  Army  Guns, 
Revolvers,  ,tc., bought  or  traded  for.  Agents  wanted. 


MANUFACTURERS’  WAREHOUSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  S  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Acent. 


Bead  what  i.a  said  of  it. 

"  No  matter  hi  »w  bad  tbe  com- 
plexl.  in,  I  ( a  I  aver  i  T  my  own 
knowledge'  tii.at  <  nce  Impreg¬ 
nated  with  l  EARL’S  WHITE 
GLYCERINE  the  skin  he- 
I  comes  absolutely  beautlfol.” 

I  “  .V  pure,  clear,  rich  and  bril¬ 
liant  skin  or  complexion  in¬ 
variably  comes  by  the  use  of 
your  refined  White  Olj'cerine.’’ 
A.  L.  JONES  A  CO.,  '299  Biwul- 
wav,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


CHBOMOS.  STEEEOSCOFES, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  snd  mann- 
foctured  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  S91 
Droadwa)',  New  York,  op(H>8ite  Metroisilitan  Hotel 


Bleaches 
the  Skill  to 
lierfcct  I 
clearness  I 
and  purity. 


RTLLIABD  TABLE,  complete  with  foU 
sPaw  size  Balls  and  Cues.  (Jolck  Rubber  Cushions. 
Diagram  (h«.  The  siiecialty  tor  the  holidays.  ABBOT 
A  NICHOLLS,  95  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 


Acrre,  r.naineiit-u  loiiet  ware,  t:uspa<lorea. 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  sale  wholesale  anil  retail  liv 

D.  B.  STED.MAN  &  CO.. 

120  Summer  St.,  cor.  Hig;h  St.,  Boston. 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  County  in  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  patented  article  of  great  utility  and  absolutely 
needed  in  everv  honseboM.  For  flirther  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress,  THE  CHAMPION  MF’O  CO..  CLEVELAND,  Ohio. 


Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  the  price,  >1.50. 


ftrk  A  MONTH  easily  made  with  .Stencil 
and  Key-Check  Dies.  Secure  Circular  and 
Samples, /ree.  S.  M.  SPENCER,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


DO  YOUR  OWIV  PRINTIIVG! 

with  a  Novelty  Job  PrintinR  Press. 

The  most  valuable  .oildition 
to  the  Business  Office. 

The  must  erticient  instruc- 
tor  in  ^hoois. 

TTie  most  foscinatlng  and 
instnictire  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  unsurpas.sed 
for  General  Job  Print- 

*?Snd  for  illnstrated  Pam- 
■  I  phiet  to 

BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer, 

Ml  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  Y.  Edwards,  .513 
Brirtdway,  New  York;  Kbllet,  Howell,  A  Ludwig, 
BIT  Market  Street,  PhllailelphiA  Pa;  Kellogg  A  Lou- 
Mis.  45  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  Agents. 


JUST  READY. 


THE  WANDERER 


\  CoUoflnlal  Poem.  By  Willi.vm  Elleet  Channino. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 


lU’couiiHonded  by  Fbysiclanft. 

UM-  Sold  by  Druggists  at  ‘25  cents.  ^ 


Sole  PTojiiietor,  No.  8  College  Pl^e,  New  York, 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CONFORM  TO 

RKDIJCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  our  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
■''"'upany  it  containing  foil  directions— making  a  largo 
Baving  to  Gonsum.ri  and  remnnerattve  to  club  organizers. 

the  GBEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

^  8X  *  33  VE8EY  STBEF.T, 

P.  0.  Box  5843.  New  York. 


LADIES’  TROUSSEAU  “B”  FOR  $200 


0  Muslin  Chemises  .  . 

8  Linen  ‘‘  .  . 

1  Bridal  Set  (3  pieces)  . 

6  Pairs  Muslin  Drawers  . 

0  “  Linen  “  . 

3  Plain  Cotton  Skirts  . 

.3  Tucked  “  “  . 

3  Plain  Muslin  Night  Dresses 
3  Tucketl  Cambric  Night  Dresses 
.3  Plmhroidcred  ’•  “ 

2  P'lannel  Skirts  .  . 

2  Corset  Covers  ,  , 

1  , 

f  Dressing  Saoques 

Delaine  Kobe  de  Chambre 

9200.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  above  Oatflt  may  be  had  npon  appHcstion,  or  will  be  sentC.  O.  D.  hy  Express. 
Every  .article  is  mode  In  the  beat  manner,  an'l  from  the  best  materi.als.  Complete  illrectlona  fur  Self-measurement 
sent  by  mail,  if  desired.  L.ADIES’  AND  CHILDBEN’S  OUTFITTING  DEP.  VBTMENT, 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

805,  807,  890  &  901  Broadway,  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

Noth  253,  237|  839  201  Graad  SL,  corner  of  ChrysUe  SU,  New  York. 


fl.Oft 

1.3..50 

15.00 

27.00 

10.00 

7..50 

0.75 

7.00 

1.600 


ft  1  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  t 

^■L***r  P^xtm  Inducements  t 
A  Premium  HOBSp:  and  WAGON  for  AgenU. 

izn.  We  desire,  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven 
■ears  to  sell  the  Buckeye  $20.00  .Shut  lie  Sewing  M.achlncs, 
t  m.akes  a  stitch  alike  bn  holh  sides,  and  Is  the  best  luw- 
Erw.^Jl!;enseil  machine  in  the  wurkl.  TV.  A.  HEN- 
OSXeON  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mu. 


"  The  best  Juvenile  Maj^aziue  ever  pub* 
liahed  in  any  land  or  lang;uage.” 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS: 

An  niustiated  Monthly  MagiuriTiA 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

EOfTEO  BY  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE  AND  LUCY  LARCOM. 


Our  Toung  Folks 

Hold*  ondiapnted  the  foremoot  rank  among  magazlnea 
for  Boyi  and  Girls.  Tbe  variety  and  exceUence  of  iU 
Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Pspers  on 
Scientifle  and  Industrial  topics.  Poems,  and  other  diver- 
sifled  Literary  Contents,  render  it  both  tnstmetive  and 
entertaining,  and  win  Ibr  it  the  hearty  fovor  of  tboae 
who  read  for  amusement  or  fur  profit.  The  nnmber  and 
superiority  of  its  pictures  givs  it  additional  valoe  and 
attraction. 

Our  Toung  Folks 

FOR  1872 

Will  be  ftally  equal  to  tbe  best  of  the  seven  volumes 
already  published.  The  leading  Serial  Story  will  be 

A  Chance  for  Himself. 

By  J.  T.  Teowbbidge. 

This  story  will  relate  tbe  fortunes  of  a  boy,  who,  after 
various  hard  experiences  in  which  fote  seemed  to  be 
against  him,  finally  has  **  a  chance  fur  hlm.self.”  Some  of 
the  characters  that  figured  in  “Jack  Hazard"  will  re¬ 
appear  here.  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  name  is  sufficient  guar¬ 
anty  tb.at  this  story  will  be  of  the  highest  order  of  interest 
snd  excellence. 

Crusoe  Life. 

By  Rev.  R.  D.  Carter. 

This  is  a  tme  story  of  a  boy  cast  away  on  an  island  of 
Oceanica,  and  relates  facts  no  less  surprising  or  Ikscinat- 
Ing  than  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  tbe  Swiss  Family 
Robinson.  It  will  ran  through  several  numbers,  and 
will  be  (tally  illustrated. 


Sketches  of  Natural  History. 

By  Haevet  Wildes,  C.  A.  Stephens,  and  oihers. 
The  value  and  readableness  of  tbe  sketches  heretofore 
given  by  these  writers— of  Bears,  Wolves,  Monkeys,  Ele¬ 
phants,  Ac., — Indicate  tbe  character  of  those  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  coming  vulnine. 

Scientific  Articles. 

A  series  of  attractive  papers  on  Popular  Scieiice» 
ftillof  information  and  curioos  interest.  By  Pruf.  F.  W. 
Clacke,  author  of**  A  Lamp  of  Charcoal,**  Ac.,  Ai;gcs> 
Tus  Uoucxs,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

Short  and  Lively  Stories. 

By  Miss  £.  S.  Phelps,  Mbs.  A.  U.  Diaz,  C.  A.  Ste¬ 
phens,  Elizabeth  Kilham,  Al'NT  Fannt,  and 
others. 

Poems. 

By  LrcT  Lascom,  Mes.  E.  .\eees  .Vllen  (Flobbncb 
Peect),  Mrs.  Ceua  Tb.vxteb,  J.  T.  Tbowbridgb, 
Marian  Docglas,  Nora  Peeet,  md  others. 


Our  Young  Contributors 

Have  furnished  a  very  attractive  department  the  post 
year,  and  will  probably  make  It  even  better  for  the  year 
to  come. 

The  Evening  Lamp 

Will  be  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  curions  games, - 
Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,  Ac.  Mb.  G.  B.  Babtlkit 
whoso  genius  for  amusing  has  been  fully  proved  in  Ovx 
Young  Folks  and  by  his  public  exhibitions,  will  desciib. 
some  of  his  unique  entertainments.  S.  Annie  Fbgsi 
will  ftimish  some  capital  Charades. 


Our  Letter  Box, 

Which  iLoa  proved  so  popnlar  a  department,  will  be  care- 
folly  attended  to.  The  Editors  will  answer  inquiries  (him 
their  readers,  give  them  such  counsel  or  encouragement 
as  seems  needeil,  and  Lolk  fiuniilarly  with  them  on  in¬ 
teresting  literao',  acienUfle,  social,  moral,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  topics. 

“Picture  Stories”  and  Prize 
Puzzles  and  Questions 

Will  give  additional  attraction  to  the  magazine. 


terms  : 

Single  copies,  20  cents.  $2.00  s  yem-  In  advance.  An 
extra  copy  for  Five  Subscriptions.  OuE  Young  Folks 
snd  .Vtlantic  Monttilt,  $5.00. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

PXJBLISHEIIS, 

2S4  Trpmwnt  Street,  Sddtem, 


nooi 

Pow 


A.  8.  Hatch. 


a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


JUST  BECEIVED. 


CMh  Assets, 


I  •'  )MPANY, of  Hartforil,  Conn. 

SU'W.m  Grants  I,IF£  and  KNDUW- 
MEXT  Policies,  of  all  .approved  f.)rms.  Ain- 
ploi.Secnrity,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  cansing  de.atli  or  total  dis- 
a^iIity.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
H.as  paid  8700  per  day  for  ^ren  Years 
in  lienefits  to  policy-holders. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 


Weed  “Family  Favorite' 


This  Book  of  750  pages,  105  engravings,  is  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  standard  work,  of  the  highest  authority, 
eminently  adapted  to  the  times.  It  fully  uncovers  the 
whole  Romish  system,  exposes  its  b.tse'e^ipctences,  its 
frauds,  its  persecutions,  its  gross  iv-  ^  i,  its  opposi¬ 
tion  to  our  public  schools,  and  civil  0»  b3  ions  liDerty- 
CONN.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  HA  “  O,  CONN. 


“A  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  is,  ‘  which  is  the  best  watch  tu  recommend 
for  ladies’  use:  the  American  or  Swiss?’ 

“  At  the  time  the  retailer  sella  it,  he  can  make,  prob¬ 
ably,  more  pri>flt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
Elgin  ’  manufactured  hy  the  Natiunal  Watch  Company. 
Wlien  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ’  warrant  it  ’ 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  tlie 
prnOt.  In  a  month  or  so  the  stopwork  is  out  of  repair. 
If  the  r^nsprtng  should  break,  the  chances  are  that  the 
recoil  of  the  barrel  la  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen¬ 
tre-pinion  are  broken,  and  the  teeth  in  the  barrel  In  the 
same  condition.  Ihen  our  labor,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  cat  into  the  oilginal  profit  of  the 
sale. 

’’  In  our  opinion  the  ‘  Lady  Elgin  ’  is  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  8wiss  Watches,  hut  in  many  of  its  details 
is  a  more  scientific  piece  of  work ;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movement  of  American  manufacture  fur  ladies’ 
use.”—  Watchmaker’t  Journal. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

The  Elgin  lUnstrated  Almana^  or  the  Illustrsted  Arti¬ 
cle  on  ”  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A.  D. 
Blchardson,  sent  flae  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin) 
Watch  Company,  127  and  IK  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Ume,  New  York. 


SEWiiv«  niACHrm 

THE  GREATEST  MECHANICAL  ACHIEVEMENT 
or  THE  AGE. 

Manufactory,  —  Hartford,  Conn. 

BRANCH  OrriCE8: 

140  Washington  Street,  .  .  Boston. 

S13  Broadway.  ....  New  York. 

AOA  West  Wadison  Street,  ,  C^icaco. 

SIS  North  FUth  Street,  .  .  St.  I.otiU.  Mo. 


&  BUSH’S  “SAFETY"  OIL 


I  EXPLODE,  eren  if  tt 

I  t— lamp  be  upset  and  brolrfi  f 

It  W,,r''7SS?^flHGHE8T  TEST,  RAFEUT  AND 
V  i/^i-JPl  REST  OIL  KNOWN.  Urgcnily 
nt®^j3/iUlfO!2SMrecoinmeiiiicd  hy  the  Fire  I  niler- 
['H^Mn^^^^Hwiitera  of  N.Y.  For  ssle  hy  all 
and  Drnggists  in  the  I’.  8. 
■K^^^1iP^i9PDE.NM.ow  A  Bi'sh.IW Malden  Lane, 
N.Y.;  40  India  Street,  Boston ;  Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 

W'ICKES’ 

ECLECTIC  OIL 

It  Mpeclally  detlgned  for  ote  wherever  good 
light,  perfect  safety,  and  absence  of  odor  are  re¬ 
quired.  It  can  be  used  In  any  kind  of  Kerosene 
oil  lamp.  For  tale  by  j.  R.  BaiiJett  A  Co^ 
28 India  Street,  Boston,  Oenenu  Agents  for  New  England. 


It  tapldlf  wiptmding  til  other  prepA  O  jir’Kiactog 
Mltffant,  Sweet  and  Wkoleeeme  MOLLS,  ^  BSMAD, 
Muckwheai  tad  other  CridUe  Cakee.  i'vre  tnd 

MeliaUe,  tod  alvaye  readf  tot  immediate  uee.  The  CHEAP- 
MSTSakiHg  Powder  in  the  WOMLD,  tnd  it  WILL  KEMP  Oy 
LAXD  OM  SEA,  In  any  climate,  for  years.  It  Is  well  od^vted 
to  the  of  Houeekeepere,  Mtwere,  Marimere,  Emigrante,  Ac., 
tnd  U  In  fact,  In  every  reepeet,  the  MEST  TEAST POWDER 
mtdt  “/M*  the  Kitchen,  the  Ommp,  the  (TaUey.** 

•OLD  BT  OBOCEKS  A  DEALERS  EVERTWHEBE 
Hazmiaotiired  hj  DOOIJSY  &  BBOTUYU, 
69  NEW  STREET.  NEW-YORK. 


and  all  who  contemplate 
building,  supplied  with  de- 
eorliittyii  qlrenlar  of  ”  Village  BnUder.”  Addtesc  A.  J. 
BICKNELL  t  CO.,  Pul)U^rs,2t  Warren  8t..N.  Y. 


PTOVEMBUR  26,  1871. 


BANKERS  &  FINANCIAL  AGENTS 

Clesinger,  Toussaint,  Mathurin 
fihegnpeafee  &  Ohio  Bail-  «®reau,  Dumaige,  Carrier, 


way  Company. 


Woogen,  Ficault,  &c. 


OFFICE  OF 


HSK  &  HATCH, 


ART  BRONZES ! 

THE  LATEST  WOHES 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


THE  SEAT  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  B.  DISRAELL 

THK  -AHKKIC.VN  DKll.VX  containn  the  latest  linnrovementa. 

IT  Is  lI-N'ltiV.VLLKD  in  tone  .and  in  Ireauty  of  exterior. 
irLUSTlt-VTliD  C.VT.\I.OGUKS  sent  free.  .Address 

_ THK  SMITH  A.HEBICAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Bogton,  Mass. 

PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ^uCuNAT^MI^O^^cvct 

J \\  \  made.  WIKK  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 

L  UPSET  AND  BROKEN.  Millions  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 

occurred  ftvm  it. 

OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

.1  EstabUahed  1770. 


ENOCH  SAPOLIO 

MORCAN’S  For  General  Household  Purpoees, 

SONS’  iS^^RsBEHER  &  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Cleans  windows,  scours  knives  and  table  ware,  removes  stains  and  rust,  and  is  tho  very  best  thing  ever  used  for  general 
house  cleaning.  For  sale  by  adl  giNMi  Grocery  and  Drug  Stores.  Wholetale,  211  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


A  Few  Extra  Choice 

ZsATE  DESIGNS 

ENGLISH  BRUSSELS 

CARPETS. 


UULU I HWAI 1 1, 

SNOW  &  KNIGHT, 


33  Washiniiton  St.,  Boston. 


RAVBLiSRS 

I  IL-MI  AVn  AnOfTklTV'r  IVQI’WLVni? 


No,  5  Nassau  St,,  New  York, 


The  rails  are  being  laid  on  the  Western  Division,  of  100 
miles  of  the  Extension  of  this  great  East  and  West  Trunk 
Lino,  which  in  a  short  time  will  be  ready  for  travel  and 
traffic,  and  to  commence  the  transportation  of  Kanawha 
coal  to  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  earnings  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  727  miles,  as  a  local  road,  awaiting  the  com- 
pleUon  of  tho  Mbldlo  Division  of  100  miles,  wlU  reach 
this  year  nearly  $800,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  entire 
road,  and  the  large  equipment  required  tor  Its  mineral 
and  through  traffic,  will  bo  tally  $30,000,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  Fibst  Mobtgaob  Bobds, 
which  we  are  now  selling,  is  Fiftben  Million  Dollabs, 
of  which  onl}’  about  four  millions  remain  unsold;  the 
ptucecds  of  which,  with  the  Cash  on  hand,  will  be  ample 
for  the  completion  of  the  entire  line.  The  inducementa 
they  offer  to  investors  are :  a  perfoct  security ;  great  popu¬ 
larity  and  a  high  price  when  the  road  is  finished;  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  Fivb-Twentibs  ;  principal  and 
intciest  both  payable  in  United  States  gold  coin  in  New 
Y'ork  City;  their  present  low  price  (93  and  accrued  in¬ 
terest),  20  per  cent  less  than  Five-Twenties,  with  eqaoUy 
certain  payment  of  interest  and  principal. 

We  recommend  them  to  our  Mends  and  customers, 
with  the  same  confidence  with  which  we  have  always 
recommended  the  United  States  Govebnment  and  the 
Cebtbal  Pacutic  Bonds. 

The  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  BONDS  are  Issued 
In  $100,  $100,  $1,000;  either  coupon  or  registered;  Interest 
six  per  cent  gold,  payable  May  and  November. 

Deposit  accounts  of  banks,  bankers  and  others  re¬ 
ceived,  on  which  we  allow  four  per  cent  Interest.  Checks 
payable  on  presentation,  without  notice,  same  as  a 
National  Bank. 

FISK  &  HATCH, 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 

If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


GRAND  PIECES, 

MANTEL  SETS,  &C., 

In  the  Historical  Styles,  from 
Barbedienne  ; 

Reductions  from  the  Antique  and 
Cloisonne  Enamels, 

TIFFAHY  &  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 

«  Ulster  Overcoats 

Made  In  Knaland 

expressly  lor  niA  j  J  \ 

“OAK  HALL,” 

B08T0N.  Wl|l\T 

32, 34, 36, 38  NORTH  ST.  7  |  |  l 

The  Best  Travelling  Coat  1  *1  L  i 

erermade.  Price,  830,  /,  •!  [II 

Send  orders  by  mall.  IS  I  .1  ijj 

B.  W.  SIMMONS  &  SON. 

BALL,  BLACK  &  CO., 

665  and  ^  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

Are  closing  oat  their  entire  stock  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 

GAS  FIXTURES 

Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CEYSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JU.ST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

Largest  Stocky  Best  Goods;  Lowest  Prices, 


A5P.HITEOT. 

I  A  n  Drawings, 

I  U  U  U  post-paid. 
OEO.  E.  WOODWARD, 

PublisUcr.  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Catalogve  of  all  boohs 
on  Arckileeture.  Agriculture, 
Field  Sports  arul  ike  Horse. 

PoOTfts. 

Grand  Gift  Concert  and 
Distribution 

Vor  the  IlenofLt  of  the 

FOUNDLING  ASYLUM  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF 
CHARITY,  NEW  YORK, 

AND  THIS 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS'  ORPHANS'  HOME, 

Of  Waahington,  T>,  C,, 

To  be  held  In  WASiiiNfiTox,  1).  C.,  under  and  by  v1rtu<; 
of  a  (lennll  of  tho  I  Ion.  Coinmlssloncr  of  Internal  Revcniw 
Thurad.ay,  Nov.  83d,  1871. 

^Positively  H'o  T*ostpoiioiTietit. 

1,003  GIFTS,  pmminting  to  8800,000,  will  he 
awardeil.  Entire  numittr  of  ticki'ts,  5‘J,00O. 

TICKETS,  $5  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular,  glilng  doscriptlnn  of  glfls  and  ref- 
erencee,  to  P,  C.  DEVLIN,  General  Agent. 
Stationer  and  Printer,  31  Nassau  Street,  .V.  I'  ana 
Hon.  H.  McCullough,  Eikton,  Md., 

Major  GEORGE  T.  CASTLE,  Baltimore,  Md., 

Commissioners. 

Hon.  JAMES  S.  XEGLEY,  Plttabnrg,  Pa., 

Trustee. 

Tickets  sent "  C.  O.  D.,”  if  desired. 

W‘  The  nMuro  the  public  the  Con¬ 

cert  and  DlBtilbutlun  will  take  place  without  fell  on  tlio 
above  date. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Kovkmber  25,  1871.] 


some  liriends  “  that  he  knew  but 
three  thinp:  Old  School  Theo* 
ology,  Adirondacks,  and  the 
Horse.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  knows  these  weU.” 

Let  us  add  that  Mr.  liliirray 
as  a  lecturer  has  won  the  same 
success  that  has  crowned  his 
career  as  author  and  preacher. 
His  lecture  on  the  “  Adiron¬ 
dacks,”  was  pronounced  by  a 
Lyccu’.n  critic,  whose  voice  has 
great  influence  in  such  matters, 
as  “  in  every  respect  a  model 
lecture ;  with  all  things  for  all 
men  and  all  things  ably  said. 
It  contained  facts  enough  for 
the  Messrs.  Gradgrind ;  its  humor 
delightcal  the  setters  for  aiuusc- 
lueut ;  its  exquisite  descriptions 
of  landscjme  and  cloud  scencrv' 
fully  satisfied  the  most  artistic 
demands ;  it  was  accunitc,  truth- 
ful,  ’KKjtieal,  and  varied;  and 
the  manner  of  the  speaker  was 
so  healthful  and  fresh  that  he 
won  the  sympathies  of  the  audi- 
nces  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  subject.  To-day  he  ranks  in 
]K)pularity  with  Gough,  Phillips 
•and  Mrs.  Livermore  in  New 
England.” 


REV.  W.  H.  II.  MUPPAY. 
ifR.  MURRAY, 


_ _  diose  j)or- 

31  traitweherewithpresen,has 
enrolled  hiniself,  not  only  among 
the  iiJtabi.i.ies,  but,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter  among  the  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  forces  of  Boston.  As  preach¬ 
er,  lecturer  and  author  he  al¬ 
ready  occupies  a  front  rank,  and, 
considering  his  age,  he  gives 
evidence  of  still  brighter  prog¬ 
ress  and  usefulness  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Hj  was  born  at  Guildfortl, 
Connecticut  April  twenty-sixth, 
1810,  and  is  tnerelbre  only  in 
bis  thirty-second  year.  He  grad¬ 
uated  at  Yale  in  18G2;  preached 
at  W.ashington,  Connecticut,  one 
year,  two  years  at  Greenwich, 
iind  two  at  Meriden.  M'bile  in 
the  lat\r  city  he  received  a  call, 
which  he  accejited,  to  the  pulpit 
of  the  Park-street  Church  in 
boston,  yvhich  has  generally 
been  re  ranletl  as  the  he.ad(iuar- 
ters  of  New-Kngland  Congrega¬ 
tionalism.  Since  that  time,  as  if 
illustrating  the  siqicrior  efficacy 
of  the  light  which  is  taken  out 
from  under  a  bushel  and  set  in 
an  advantageous  candlestick,  he 
Ins  become  known;  if  not  read, 
of  all  men  who  keep  abreast  of 
tfce  times. 


SiiYLOCK  Among  the  IIus- 
pitalStew.vkds. — TheWash- 
ington  H/ar  tells  this  story :  — 
Early  in  the  present  year  a  cer- 
tain  claim  agent  of  this  city, 
who  was  formerly  chief  clerk 
of  a  bureau  in  one  of  the  dc- 
pintments  made  an  arrangc- 
ment  with  forty-nine  hospital 
stewards,  who  had  been  np]X)iut- 
ed  from  the  clerical  force  of  the 
War  Department,  by  wliich 
they  were  to  pay  them  ten  j>er 
cent  on  all  the  amounts  of  pay 
W  wliich  might  be  found  due  them 

y  under  a  favorable  ruling,  which 

he  thought  might  be  made 
“  through  his  influence,”  secur¬ 
ing  them  extra  pay,  but  which 
ruling  the  War  Department 
and  accounting  officers  of  the 
Treasury  had  refused  to  make. 
By  means  best  known  to  him¬ 
self,  he  ascertained  that  a  favor¬ 
able  ruling  would  be  made  in 
their  cases,  upon  which  he  de¬ 
manded  twenty  per  cent.  Seven- 
of  the  stewards  refused  to  con¬ 
sent  to  collection  of  their  claims 
at  that  rate,  but  twenty-nine 
consented  to  the  additional  de¬ 
mand.  The  favorable  decision  was  soon  lorth- 
coming,  but  a  day  or  two  before  its  promul- 
gation°  the  stewards  were  visited  and  told 
that  as  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  the 
case  they  had  better  sell  their  claims  for 
fifty  cent  on  the  dollar.  Most  of  them  con- 
sentinst,  they  were  then  taken  to  the  office 
of  a  Notary  Public,  where  they  were  paid 
fifty  per  cent,  with  an  additonal  deduction 
on  the  gross  amount  of  five  per  cent,  which 
left  the^  but  forty-five  per  cent  of  their 
original  claims.  By  this  little  game  the 
purchaser  secured  an  average  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  on  each 
claim,  and  the  claim  agent  the  fee  of  twenty 
per  cent  (over  one  hundred  dollars)  upon 
caih.  It  is  said  that  this  ex-Cliief  Clerk  se¬ 
cured  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  elaims,  on 
each  of  which  he  gets  twenty  per  cent  for 
collection,  while  the  purchasers  make  fifty 
per  cent.  Tlie  ex-Chief  Clerk  now  elaims 
that  he  has  a  lien  upon  the  pay  checks  of 
the  seventeen  hospital  stewards  who  refused 
to  be  victimized  by  him,  and  who  filed  their 
own  papers  in  the  proper  quajters.  As  he 
holds  a  written  agreement  with  these  gentle¬ 
men,  by  which  he  was  to  receive  ten  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  their  claims,  he  in¬ 
sists  upon  considering  them  his  debtors. 


.\nd  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  liis  leading  charaeteri.— 
ties,  fur,  like  every  man  of  real 
piwer,  ids  intelleetual  composi-  oHIH 
tion  is  comple.x.  Simple  and 
(|uiet  i.i  delivery,  liieid  in  l.is 
langu  i 'e,  he  is  at  times  highly 
rkeioricil  an  I  recondite  i.i 
thought,  brilliant  in  fancy  or  lei"- 
vent  ill  appeal,  as  the  develop-  ^ 

ment  of  Itis  subject  demands. 

Ordi  1  irily  his  style  is  neat,  but  N 

he  cm  turn  rough  and  ready 

fihr.ises  to  telling  account,  and 
le  has  the  unfailing  merit  of  be- 
i.ig  understood  by  all  classes  of 
hearers  and  readers.  Even  Ids 
humor  is  intellectual  in  its  cast, 
as  if  the  student  could  not  be 
wholly  shaken  off  by  the  native 
Yankee  lover  of  fun.  In  proof 
of  this  peculiarity,  we  might 
refer  to  that  rollicking  sketch  of 
the  “  Ball  ”  in  his  Adirondack 
volume.  In  logic  and  point  of 
argument,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  is  regarded  by  his  de¬ 
nomination  as  among  the  ablest 
of  its  expositors  —  that  denomination  which 
in  New  England  has  never  lacked  in  intel¬ 
lectual  sons  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He 
builds  up  an  argument  as  our  fathers  built 
their  houses,  with  plenty  of  timber  and  the 
best  of  its  kind,  fastened  together  with 
stipng  pins,  the  whole  investing  a  fireside 
of  the  most  generous  and  hospitable  propor¬ 
tions.  Whether  our  fathers  would  have 
accepted  his  theology  in  all  particulars,  we 
know  not  —  and  probably  Mr.  Murray  does 
not  care,  for  his  principle  evidently  is  to 

“Act,  act  in  the  living  present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o’erhead ; " — 

but  the  severest  old  Puritan  of  them  all 
could  not  have  helped  honoring  the  man. 

Mr.  Murray’s  elocution  is  exceeding  sim¬ 
ple  and  unassuming.  He  gesticulates  mod¬ 
erately,  and  every  gesture  seems  demanded 
and  impelled  by  the  thought.  One  who 
has  often  listened  to  him  says :  “  We  have 
heard  him  address  a  large  audience,  and 
such  an  audience  as  Boston  can  alone  give 
a  sp* vker,  for  forty  minutes,  without  allow- 
mg  his  voice  to  pass  above  the  conversa¬ 
tional  key,  and  not  lose  the  eye  or  attention 
of  a  single  hearer  for  an  instant.  Tliis  is 
an  extemporaneous  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  him  stand  on  the  plat- 
tonii  of  Music  Hall,  with  thirty-five  hundred 
l>eonle  packed  into  it,  a  thousand  of  whom 
at  legist,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
standing,  and  had  been  for  an  hour  before 
“  service  opened  —  and  read  a  manuscript 
sermon  with  but  little  more  action  than  he 
’’'•oht  read  an  interesting  passage  from 
some  Volume  at  his  own  fire-side,  and  not  a 
pcrso.i  moved  from  where  he  was  standing 
or  a  ^stle  was  he.ard  in  the  silence  broken 
voice.  And  yet  we  understand 
latiie  never  took  a  lesson  in  elocution  in 
Bs  life.  jjp  master  of  his  weap¬ 

ons  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  him  at  exer¬ 
cise  will  ever  doubt.” 

Tile  work  that  this  man  has  already  done, 
me  changes  he  has  wrought  in  public  ojiin- 
»on,  the  influences  he  has  set  in  operation, 


REV  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY,  PASTOR  OF  TIIE  PARK-STREET  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 


can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  most  inti¬ 
mately  conversant  with  his  course  since  he 
came  to  Boston.  From  a  point  of  dangere 
ous  weakness  in  numbers  and  spiritual  force, 
his  church  has  been  lifted  to  a  level  of  uni¬ 
versal  observation.  For  a  stranger  not  to 
go  Sunday  morning  to  Park-street  Church 
to  hear  its  preacher,  and  chorus  choir,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Prof.  Touijee,  and  its  congrega¬ 
tional  singing,  excelled  only  by  Mr.  Beech¬ 
er’s  people,  if  indeed  it  is  even  by  them,  is 
to  have  missed  one  of  Boston’s  “  institutions.” 
Through  his  crowded  audiences  in  his  own 
church,  through  his  Music-Hall  Sermons, 
delivered  to  thousands,  and  afterwards  read 
by  many  more  thousands,  and  especially 
through  the  weekly  publication  of  his  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  discourses,  circulating,  as 
they  do,  not  alone  in  Boston  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but  all  over  the  country,  Mr.  Murray’s 
influence,  in  its  reach,  its  vitality,  and  its 
edifying  power  is  beyond  calculation. 

ITierc  IS  always  a  desire  to  “  account  ”  for 
such  a  man,  as  Carlyle  has  said,  and  Mr. 
Murray’s  success,  tlierefore,  has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  speculation.  It  is 
stated  that  one  gentlemen  of  singularly  “  in¬ 
quiring  mind  ”  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  himself:  “VVliat  do  you  regard  as  the 
secret  of  your  success?  ”  The  answer  was 
simply :  “  Tlu*  exceeding  courtesy  of  Boston, 
and  my  ability  to  do  hard  work.”  Tliat  he 
works  hard  all  can  lielieve  when  they  see 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  workmanship 
he  turns  out ;  but  how  hanl  he  works  none  but 
his  most  intimate  friends  know.  With  a 
physique  like  an  Indian’s,  not  an  ounce  of 
superfluous  flesh  about  it,  with  conservative 
habits  of  diet,  with  natural  bouyancy  of 
disposition  and  happy  circumstances  in  life, 
why  should  he  not  do  more  than  others  less 
favored  by  nature  and  circumstance  ?  In¬ 
deed,  he  is  put  together  to  work.  There  is 
no  provision  for  laziness  or  weakness  in 
such  a  frame,  supported  by  such  a  temper. 
A  visitor  at  the  Adirondacks  this  summer 
liappi'iied,  of  course,  like  every  one  else,  to 
be  talking  about  “  Mr.  Murray.”  And  one 


of  the  party  asked  a  strapping 
“  Mr.  Murray  was  lazy.”  “  1 


guide  if 
”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  as  he  rested  on  his  oars  for  a  moment, 
“  I  wish  the  man  who  thinks  so  could  help 
Murray  pack  in  logs  for  his  camp-fire  some 
night,  or  pull  a  boat  beside  him  for  fifteen 
miles  up  the  Racquette  current,  and  keep 
his  stroke,  as  I  have  done.  He  is  about  the 
only  man  I  ever  guided  in  these  woods  that 
I  wished  was  lazy  1  ” 

He  has  been  called  “sensational,”  but 
only  by  those  who  have  not  heard  him,  and 
most  unjustly  as  the  word  is  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  preachers.  His  manner  in  the  pul- 
])it  is  modest  and  reverent,  even  in  little 
things  is  this  noticeable.  He  lifts  the  Bible 
as  if  he  was  touching  a  holy  book.  Over 
the  tumult  of  a  crowded  and  crowding  au¬ 
dience  the  first  words  of  his  invocation  bring  a 
profound  silence.  Not  a  foot  of  all  the  thou¬ 
sands  moves  at  the  close  until  the  last  sylla¬ 
ble  of  the  benediction  is  pronounced.  It  is 
not  his  sermons  alone  that  are  valued  by 
his  congregation,  for,  as  was  said  of  Payson, 
liis  prayers  preach;  many  having  been  drawn 
to  him  less  by  the  logic  and  strength  of  his 
discourses  than  by  the  sweetness  and  fer¬ 
vency  of  his  devotions. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Murray,  though  devoid 
of  all  sensationalism,  as  we  have  said,  like 
all  men  of  strongly  marked  individuality,  is 
what  might  lie  called  a  “peculiar”  man. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  rifle  shots  and  fly  fish¬ 
ermen  of  the  country.  In  skating,  swimming 
and  boating  he  is  a  master.  Ho  has  been 
seen  on  the  “  mill-dam  ”  with  a  thorough¬ 
bred  under  him  that  fairly  flew  and  horse 
and  man  seemed  one.  Indeed,  ho  seems 
to  fully  share  Tlieodore  Parker’s  doctrine, 
that  “  the  outside  of  a  horse  is  good  for  the 
inside  of  a  man,”  for  the  horse  is  his  favorite 
animal.  He  has  a  farm  in  Conn.  —  the 
old  homestead  where  he  was  born,  we  be¬ 
lieve  —  and  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
stable  of  brood-mares  in  New-England. 
Among  his  colts  is  one  yearling  of  Abdalah 
blood  for  which  he  has  refusetl  five  thousand 
dollars.  He  once  playfully  remarked  to  ' 


—  Mr.  Brooks  writes  from  Japan  that  the 
national  food  is  fish.  So  much  is  thought 
of  the  swimming  creatures,  that  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  festival  day,  every  family  that  has  a 
bey  born  during  the  year  hangs  out  a  great 
pamted  fish  to  boost  of  it. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


PAST  AND  WEST  POEMS.  A  New 

Viilume.  By  Bret  Harts,  riuf.irm  with  “  C«>n- 
dmiMd  Nutels,”  “  Poeui* anil  “  Ttw  Luck  uf  Ruartng 
Csmit.’*  1  vuL  Itjmo.  $1.50. 

Thl*  Toinnw  mclwtea  “The  Lost  OaUeiui,”  the  poem 
Btuuounced  heliirr  the  l*hi  Beta  Kappa  Siaiety  of  llari  ard 
unltertlty  in  June  laet,  nveral  poeins  that  have  apiieared 
In  perkidicala  Bnce  the  publivation  of  Mr.  Harte'a  last 
Tolume,enibracmi(  TnithnilJanies's.knswerto  her  Letter, 
Pnrther  Lanmase  from  Truthful  James,  Sequel  to  Maud 
Muller,  A  Newport  Romance,  several  poems  that  have 
never  hefirrc  been  coUected,  and  others  that  are  now 
Sm  printed. 


gRET  HARTE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

“  This  Tolome  has  been  looked  for  with  interest,  since 
the  announcement  of  the  publishers  that  it  was  in  prep- 
arahon.  Bret  tlarte,  by  native  talent,  real  ftenlus,  and 
the  Itmorins  of  the  Uterary  irun-beilstead  measurement, 
speaklnti  from  the  heart,  and  usinK  the  language  and  even 
toe  bhums  of  a  class  never  before  fkilly  embalmed  in 
literature,  has  touched  the  popular  heart.” 


gRET  HARTE’S  POEMS. 

**  Ills  first  Toltniie  was  a  marked  success.  It  ts  a  book 
better  quoted  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  the  Bible  and 
Shakspeaie  excepted.  '*  HU  **  Heathen  Chinee  has 
bad  a  vigorons,  as  it  pn^mlses  to  have  a  long  Ufb.  Otheis 
of  a  more  delicate  and  touching  character  show  a  depth 
and  delicitoy  of  fbeling  In  the  author,  which  have  given  him 
a  weicume  to  the  heart  of  humanity.** 


^AST  AND  WEST  POEMS. 

“The  present  volume  contains  some  choice  gems, 
'Truth All  James*  appears  with  hU  answer  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  'Letter*  of  the  absent  Miss,  which  impeared  in 
the  first  \olufiie.  and  in  a  certain  statement  of  a  Lottery 
Bcbeme.  But  we  cannot  specif'  in  this  biief  notice  the 
particttlar  ideces  which  have  by  their  biilUancy,  urlgt- 
Bality,  and  peculiar  conception  and  conati*uctiun  won  our 
adimraUun.^^/*/uvidef7ce  Preu. 


T  ONGFELLOW’S  DANTE:  THE 

JLi  niVI.SE  CO.MEUY  or  IIA.NTE  ALIGHIKlll. 
Ciimprismg  “  The  Inferno,”  " The  ruigalorio,”  and "  Ihe 
Pmr»di!»o.”  Transliled  by  IIenrt  Wadsworth  Long- 
ruLLow.  New  siereotype  ediUun.  Wiib  all  ihe  original 
Boles  and  illustrations.  I  voL  Large  Ijmo.  Uimdsumely 
■tamped  In  black  and  gllu  $5.U0. 

This  single  volume  includes  all  that  was  contained  in 
the  three  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow’s  translation 
was  original^'  published.  It  brings  witbin  reach  of  .all 
this  masterpiece  of  poetical  translation  wbivh  holds  un¬ 
questioned  the  lughnt  rank  as  an  English  rendeiing  uf 
Daale. 


TIANTE  IN  ENGLISH.  POPULAR 

^  EDITION. 

•*  The  mere  English  reader  soon  feels  that  he  !s  enteiing 
into  the  spirit  of  the  p(N»m  as  he  nivac  did  No 

tnuislaiion  of  a  poem  can  exaoOv  reprcceat  tlic  original 
to  one  wh<»  is  unacquainted  with  the  l.ingua.re  m  which  it 
was  written,  hut  so  lar  as  this  can  be  done  we  believe 
Mr.  Longtellow  has  succeeJevl  m  the  attempt,  ll.s  trans¬ 
lation  is  not  likelv  to  bo  saiterseded  bv  any  new  version; 
and  it  must  always  be  ranked  .anion;;  the  chief  trlumplis 
of  his  genius  and  the  most  creditable  Auits  of  Amciicun 
•cholaiahlp.**—  Ckristtan  Regi*ltr. 


the  AMERICAN  NOTE -BOOKS 

-A  OK  KAIUA.MLL  H.VWTIloK.Si..  lil„-.i.i.e.l  L.- 


brarr  Eilition.  1  vid.  Ijrao.  n  iih  lUustraiiuns. 
handsomely  bound  and  stamped.  $i.Ui). 


\oiy 


This  Is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  lUu.^traied  Library 
Zdiiion  of  llawthunie's  Works,  which  h.Vi  lioon  cecoiieJ 
with  mar'-ed  fitvor  hr  the  press  and  the  puhlic. 


HAWTHORNE’S  AMERICAN 

NOrE-BOOE8. 

••  In  these  Aill,  iVank,  and  beauUAil  diaries  we  ha\-e  a 
better  picture  of  llawthome  than  any  other  li  mJ  than  his 
own  ouuld  draw.  We  learn  to  appreciate  tlie  caqiiisite 
rehneinent  of  his  nature,  an-j  love  him  for  the  tenderness 
and  beauty  of  his  character  tar  more  than  we  ever  did 
before.**— A^ew  •  Ibnl  Tribsme. 


■pARK-STREET  PULPIT  :  SEK- 

A  MONS  preached  by  Rev.  W.  li.  IL  Ml  BRAT.  1  vul. 
12100. 

This  boi»k  contains  twenty  discourses  preached  to 
crowdoil  audiences  m  Park -Street  Church,  and  n*H  issued 
In  permanent  form  for  the  lanrer  audience  wi>n  to  51r. 
Murray  bv  his  **  Adirondack  Adventonaf**  and  **Mn.cic- 
Hall  Serm<  ns.**  These  discourses  are  not  in  the  imere^t 
of  any  speidal  ae  t  or  dt>ginas,  but  to  set  f  »rih  the  fin  la- 
menial  Ideas  anl  sentiments  of  CbrlsUanuy  more  luna- 
nouslv,  and  to  inAise  them  more  thoroughly  into  the  life 
and  thought  of  the  present  day. 


MURRAY’S  NEW  SERMONS : 

■l.”A  park-street  PL’LI’IT. 

“  It  is  very  rare  that  the  sermons  of  sn  minsnally  cn- 
gsgtng  and  moquent  preacher  endure  the  test  of  puliUua- 
Uon.  Thoee  of  Mr.  Murray  furnish  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  After  making  all  due  allowances  for  a 
supposed  prepossession,  we  must  think  these  seniions 
really  brlirot  and  tlgorous  utterances,  to  he  accrO'liied 
with  much  more  than  a  merely  negative  merit.’’—  Button 
ConunontteaUk, 


«« PARK-STREET  PULPIT  is  the 

A  name  of  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  by  the 
Bev.  Wm.  U.  H.  Mnrray,  who  holds  as  high  a  rank  in  Bos- 
Wfi,  as  a  puhhc  orator,  as  II.  W.  Beecher  does  In  liriHiklyn, 
snth  the  advantage  of  not  being  eccentilc  in  his  ideas  or 
actions,  and  of  wnttng  such  startling,  ktiomatlc  lan¬ 
guage  as  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  pnidnecd.  As  one 
who  ‘looks  from  Nature  up  lo  Nature’s  God,'  .Mr.  Murray 
M  well  known  and  highly  valued;  In  his  seimons  the 
practical  and  the  poetical  are  admirably  Mended,  the  bans 
bemg  the  merclfiil  and  bope<reatlng  humanity  uf  Chris¬ 
tian  nuih.”  —  PkUaddfUia  Pratt. 


riHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

Vy  ER  ESS.VY.S.  By  Charles  Khakcis  .Ydams,  Jr., 
■nd  Hrrrt  Adams.  1  voL  liino.  $l.U0. 

“•ChRpters  of  Erie  and  other  Essavs,’  hy  Charles  F. 
Adams,  .Ir.,  and  Henry  .Vdains,  ts  a  collection  uf  articles 
principally  from  the  North  American  Jleriea,  but 
thoroughly  rerdsed,  and  to  a  con.«ideraMe  extent  re- 
srrliten,  hy  their  authors.  They  hive  a  iieniianent 
value  which  well  warrants  their  preservation  in  Ixnik 
fbrm.  The  material  upon  railroad  topics  furnished  by 
Charle*  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Is  especi.-Uly  able  and 
Interesting.”— BoBor  Oatdte. 


j^DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

“  They  Ibrm  the  clearest  and  most  faithful  exposition  of 
the  Erie  finnds,  enormous  and  succea«ful,  and  of  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  brass  over  brains.  Both  the  Messta  .tdams  are 
men  ofmaik.  Inheritors  of  the  geni  us  uf  their  grandfuther, 
clear  thinkera  and  remarkably  vigorous  wiiters.  Mr. 
UentT  Ailams  Is  the  authsiv  of  the  graphic  description  of 
the  Gold  Conspiracy  of  New  York.  All  the  essays  are 
models  of  compoeitfon,  ami  opun  themes  uf  pennanent 
Inteiest.”— Ae*  Beifori  Uerettty. 

ADAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE 

AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

•*  The  topics  are  those  most  demnnilnir  disco.ssion,  rail¬ 
roads,  corporations,  and  the  drift  of  businesa  tnoiality  as 
It  is  diseb'sed  in  the  Erie  ro.a.l.  The  auUi'iis  lri\c  iiin?- 
tered  the  subjects  of  which  they  tivat,  and  they  write 
wl^  the  Consequent  ease,  clearness,  and  clevei'ni^ss. 

essays  are  ^  the  better  for  being  tentative  and  not 
affecting  the  secret  of  soiling  all  tlie  ditticiilties  of  the 
situation,  'lliey  are  essavs  that  no  inbdllKent  man  can 
afford  to  leave  unread,  woether  he  is  a  buancss  ur  a  pro- 
feeaionalman  .  • .  It  is  altogether  a  notable,  and,  now  we 
bare  Itg  an  indispensable  T<4uiae.*'— '//ar(/ord  CouranU 


How  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 

Evrrbtt  Hals.  1  vol.  lilino.  Sl.JS. 


”  y/oic  To  Oo  It  is  n  series  of  fiften  essxys  addreiwed  to 
boys  Amt  gill.  In  their  teens.  They  oiler  jirmUcal  and 
wholesome  suggestions  on  quite  a  variety  of  topics;  bow 
to  talk,  how  to  read,  how  to  write,  and  how  to  go  into 
sixuety.  Thev  treat  uf  Ufe  at  school,  at  vacation,  with 
children,  with  elders,  and  alone.  The  style  In  which 
tbeiie  essA,vs  are  written  is  clear,  direct,  and  always  en- 
tert-ulning.  The  authordraws  largely  upon  his  own  ex;>ei  1- 
enves  and  oMiervations,  and  they  have  been  such  os  tit 
him  |)ecullai'l,v  for  the  position  of  teacher  of  the  amemtles 
of  Ule.”— y’ort/aKii  Tranteript. 


A  PRACTICAL  BOOK  FOR  THE 

YOUNG.  — HOW  TO  DO  U. 

**U  should  be  t>n  every  family’s  table,  for  the  humor, 
good  sense,  and  practical  knowledge  which  the  author 
ever  manifesto  in  his  secular  writings  are  here  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  an«l  give  an  attraction  to  the  volume 
which  renders  it  inestimable.  He  shows  the  rare  quality 
of  presenting  that  which  will  delight  the  young  people, 
while  it  will  elevate  and  improve  all  who  may  peruse  It, 
whether  young  or  otherwise.  *'  —  Boston  Corntnonwealih. 


P'DWARD  EVERETT  HALE’S 

AJ  NEW  BOOR. 

“  Wb  hope  a  copy  of  It  In  Its  new  dress  will  be  found 
on  every  library  talde  where  there  .are  young  iieo;de 
to  profit  by  the  bints  so  kindly  given,  ami  to  practise  the 
reciptucity  so  gently  inculcated.  ’’  —  Botton  Tranteript. 


*.*  For  sale  by  oil  Bmiksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by  the  rubUshers, 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 


IVOTICE  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 

Energetic  intelligent  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  should 
apply  Imm^lately  for  tetritory  anil  cli’cular  of  terms  for 
local  agenev  In  any  part  t>f  the  United  States  and  British 
Provinces, 'for  Rsv.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thompson’s  great 
work  now  in  press.  The  title  is  “Home  Worship  for 
Every  Day  in  the  Year.**  Tills  is  a  valuable  rph^ous 
work  for  all  denominations  of  Christians,  pre;>'.rekl  and 

Sublisheil  expressly  for  the  Subscription  I^^parunent  of 
AMES  IL  OsoooD  it  Co.  Canvas.sers  will  find  this  new 
work  excels  all  other  Subscription  U«M)ks  in  aUraetl\e- 
ness.  Liberal  Terms  given.  Addn^ss  all  applications  and 
orders  to  H.  A.  BROWN  CO.,  144  Tremont  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 


United  States  Money  Orders. 


rpHE  GRAPHIC  Illustrated  Weekly 

A  paper  can  now  be  supplieil  regularly  to  every  part 
of  the  United  t$tates  by  sciuilng  direct  to  the  Oince,  in 
London,  a  Money  Order  (wliich  can  now  be  obtained  in 
anv  town  in  the  Unite«l  Stiitcsand  Canaiia). 

One  Year’s  Subscription.  One  Pound  Mxteen  Shillings. 
Tliis  will  include  the  Christmas  and  all  Extra  Numbers 
publisbed. 

A  Fi-ee  Copy  as  specimen  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Means  will  he  taken  that  the  pai»ers  shall  lie  delivcrofl 
free  from  it^ur>’  every  week,  so  that  the  ntimiicr  will  not 
only  be  of  interest  at  the  moment,  but,  bo’und  into  Vol- 
um(%  become  a. handsome  Book  for  the  Drawing-room 
Table. 

Theextraordinary  success  of  THE  OR.vrniCIn  Europe 
is  due  m  a  gi'eat  measure  to  the  number  and  high  quality 
of  its  ill’jstrarion^.  drawn  by  a  number  of  distingutshell 
painters,  uianv  of  whom  have  li.tlierto  held  al«Hif  from 
pictoiial  puL'lfcatums.  The  reputation  THE  GR.VPHIC 
has  now  obUine>l  has  been  pIs  •  assistcil  by  the  numlier  of 
its  artists  anil  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  ihe  world, 
thus  making  the  Juninal  of  interest  to  all. 

The  money  order  must  he  ma<le  pavable  to 
E.  .MANWKihLl), 

THEGR.klMllC,  PW.  Strand.  London. 

The  forlhcom.ng  Christm-is  Double  Number  ivill  be  of 
un'usual  inlett^st.  rhe  .story,  eijual  In  quantity  to  a  one- 
volume  novel,  will  lie  wrritcen  bv 

WILKIE  COLLINS. 


It  will  Also  contain  Eleven  Pages  of  lilgh-class  engrav¬ 
ings.  nnj  a  banJsome  Print  luitablc  lor  Crauiing,  to  be 
entitled, 

“SAVED.** 


The  (Tiristn.  J  liouhle  Number  will  be  nuMished  At  One 
.blilUiiig,  an  I  will  lie  inrluJcJ  In  oU  AUbsenpUont  moUe 
before  lice.  Iti,  Isll. 


190,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1871. 


INSTINCTIVE  DISTRUST. 

ClERTAIN  poople,  c.'pecially  avomcn, 
1  have  a  incthoil  of  jii(l'.{ing  individii.als 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  evidence, 
and  of  all  the  laws  of  logic.  Sometimes 
they  pr.alsc  when  others  eondemn;  some¬ 
times  they  eondemn  when  others  praise; 
but  in  either  case  thejr  do  not  pretend  to 
give  a  reason  for  their  judgment.  When 
pushed  to  account  intelligently  for  their 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  they  arc  forced 
hack  on  what  they  call  the  divination  of 
character  by  instinct,  as  contrasted  with 
its  investigation  by  evidence  and  analysis. 
Descartes  said,  “  I  think,  therefore  I  e.tist.” 
Tliey  s.ay,  on  the  contrary,  “  1  feel,  therefore 
I  know.” 

The  persons  who  rely  on  evidence  and 
analysis,  rather  than  on  instinct,  are,  on  the 
whole,  right ;  for  the  majority  of  the  minds 
which  pretend  to  divine  character  arc  in¬ 
fluenced  by  prejudice;  and  prejudice  is  as 
insecure  a  guiile  when  it  libels  as  when  it 
pufls.  IVlnit  is  called  insight  in  women, 
and  in  feminine  men,  is  often  the  simple 
shock  which  one  unreasoning  nature  feels  in 
coming  into  collision  witli  another  unrea.«on- 
ing  nature.  It  is  antipathy,  rather  than 
divination.  It  is  dislike  of  an  opposing  in¬ 
dividuality,  rather  than  a  clear  glance  into 
the  soul  of  the  person  despised  or  abhorred. 
It  is  therefore  apt  to  be  inaccurate  and  un¬ 
just.  No  real  student  of  human  character 
accepts  any  judgments  on  particular  men 
and  women,  which  can  be  referred  to  pride, 
vanity,  envy,  jealousy,  malice,  hatred,  or 
any  other  disturbance  to  clear  perception, 
on  the  part  of  the  pretended  judges.  He 
sees  at  once  that  the  critics  do  not  take 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individuals  they 
denounce,  and  not  only  make  “  diU'ercuee 
from  Mu  the  measure  of  absurdity,  ”  but  of 
wickedness. 

Still,  there  are  some  natures,  organically 
pure,  clear  and  good,  whose  sympathies 
and  antipathies  are  authorities,  altogether 


beyond  the  authority  which  evidence  and 
logic  can  claim.  Their  decisions  are  fatiil. 
They  really  “  divine  ”  meanness,  rascality 
and  crime,  though  hidden  under  layer  alter 
layer  of  pretended  generosity,  integrity  and 
virtue.  The  whole  game  of  lill*,  among 
clever  rogues,  is  to  deceive  the  persons  they 
count  on  plundering.  The  men  and  women 
of  “  instinctive  distrust  ”  of  all  mere  profes¬ 
sions,  are  the  detective  police  of  society. 
The  hypocrites  are  unveiled  by  the  instinct 
and  insight  of  individuals,  who,  being 
thoroughly  honest  and  fair,  hold  up  the 
scamps  they  detect  to  popuhir  reprobation. 
Evidence  and  logic  are  imbecile  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  deailly  certainty  of  their 
strong  convictions  and  clear  perceptions. 
A  member  of  the  New-York  “  Ring  ”  may 
in  his  speeches  show  himself  to  be  a  perfect 
democrat ;  he  may  exhibit  his  special  h:itrcd 
of  political  corruption  in  periods  glowing 
with  indignant  eloquence ;  but  these  exce;)- 
tional  individuals  none  the  less  point  to  him 
as  the  most  insolent  of  autocrats,  and  the 
most  infamous  of  thieves.  They  do  not 
wait  for  legal  proofs;  they  anticipate  them 
by  instinct  and  insiglit.  Being  honest,  they 
“  feel  after  and  find  ”  rascality  ;  being  clear¬ 
sighted,  they  see  through  all  tlie  technical 
defences  in  which  rascality  hopes  to 
shield  itself  from  the  prison  or  the  g:illows 
it  deserves.*  Such  persons  have  their  sense 
of  humor  touched  when  you  tell  them  they 
are  bound  to  consider  all  men  as,  innocent 
until  their  legal  guilt  has  been  established 
hy  evidence. 

It  is  said  that  nine-tenths  of  our  business 
men  fail  once  during  their  lives.  We  may 
be  tolerably  certain  that  the  remaining 
tenth  did  not  fail  because  they  had  this  in¬ 
stinctive  distrust  of  the  protessions  of  the 
rogue,  and  this  quick  insight  into  his  real 
character.  Mercantile  solvency  depends  on 
knowing  whom  to  trust.  Now,  there  are 
some  merchants,  usually  styled  “  hard-head¬ 
ed,”  on  whom  business  incompetency  and 
scainpishness  wastes  its  powder  in  vain.  The 
applicant  for  credit  approaches  the  desk 
wh’.’re  sits  his  deadly  enemy,  —  the  mer¬ 
chant  who,  in  a  grouty  or  a  genial  way,  de¬ 
cides  that  he  is  not  a  pci’son  whom  it  v’ould 
be  safe  to  trust.  “  Credit,”  said  Mirabeau, 
“  is  suspicion  asleep.”  But  suspicion  in 
this  case  is  wide  awake.  The  apiili- 
cant  presents  his  testimonials.  He  has 
been  sulijectcd  to  the  tests  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  agencies,  —  a  spy-system  as  sharp 
as  tlie  political  |)oIice  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
—  and  is  pronounced  commercially  “good.” 
lie  is  universally  ri'spcctcd  in  the  locality 
where  he  lives.  lie  is  a  member  uf  tlie 
temperance  society,  and  a  member  of  the 
church.  Ills  piety  is  specially  emphasized 
by  the  pure  but  ill-iwiil  clergyman,  under 
whose  ministrations  he  h:is  lieeome  a  child 
of  gT.-vee.  IVhat  more  convincing  evidence 
could  be  brought  ibrward  to  prove  that  he 
h;id  both  ability  and  integrity?  Well,  the 
solid  merchant  looks  at  him,  hears  him 
talk,  and  decides  that  he  is  either  an  inter¬ 
nal  fool  or  an  infernal  knave.  'Hie  goods  are 
not  delivered  on  credit,  and  the  merchant 
saves  the  tliousands  he  would  have  lost  had 
he  trusted  to  the  mere  “appearances”  of 
business  sagacity  and  business  honesty. 

Among  statesmen  who  have  charge  of 
departments  of  government,  this  instinctiv’e 
distrust  of  pretension  saves  the  country 
Irom  immense  losses  and  horrible  scandals. 
Stanton,  as  Secretary  of  War  during  our 
recent  “  unplciisantncss,”  was  a  graml  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  single 
sell-reli.int  mind  in  selecting  such  persons 
to  dispense  money,  who  were  incapable  of 
stealing  the  money  they  were  ordered  to 
distribute.  He  made  mistakes,  as  was  in¬ 
evitable  in  his  raiiid  methml  of  decision ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  lie  wits  right  in  believin  ' 
that  there  are  “  some  fiiccs  on  which  God  Al¬ 
mighty  has  so  legilily  written  ‘scoundrel,’ 
that  it  would  be  impiety  to  doubt  the  supi  r- 
soription.”  The  scamp,  who  wl.’^hcs  to  be 
paymaster,  approathi  s  him  with  tlie  confident 
;iir  of  a  rogue  who  is  backed  up  by  honest  and 
influential  men.  The  representatives  and 
senators  of  the  State  to  which  the  scamp 
belongs,  unite  in  recommending  him  lor  the 
olHce.  Abraham  Lincoln  endorses,  on  his 
simple  card,  the  hope  that  the  scamp  will 
be  made  paymaster,  “  unless  the  public  in¬ 
terest  would  be  prejudiced  thereby.”  Stan¬ 
ton  looks  at  the  man,  sees  that  he  is  a 
scoundrel,  deliberately  tears  up  his  testimo¬ 
nials  an  I  throws  them  into  the  waste-basket, 
and  then  tells  him  to  go  to  the  devil.  The 
repreientatives,  llie  senators,  and  the  I’i'csi- 
deiit,  thus  sliii't  oil'  on  the  Secret.iry  of  War 
the  responsibility  of  taking  all  the  opprobri¬ 
um  of  the  act.  The  scamp  goes  back  to  his 
local  elhjue,  cursing  Stanton  as  a  tyrant; 
but  Stanton  remains  Secretary  of  IVar  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  representatives, 


senators  and  President,  who  had,  more  or 
less,  recommended  the  scamp  to  his  patron¬ 
age.  Their  popularity  is  not  touched,  and 
their  patriotism  i.s,  through  Stanton’s  “  u  fli- 
ness,”  triumphantly  vindicated.  The  ro  mo 
fails  to  get  an  ofiiec,  and  a  great  man  is  at 
the  same  time  induced  to  remain  Secretary 
of  War.  Stanton’s  shoulders  were  so  broad 
that  they  could  stand  all  the  burdens  heaped 
on  them,  even  by  his  political  friends. 

Stanton  was  a  lawyer,  but  a  lawyer  who, 
having  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  him, 
looked  at  men  and  things  in  llieir  substance 
as  well  in  their  Ibrm.  George  Tieknor 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  is  doubtless  as  good  a 
lawyer  as  Stanton  ever  was,  if  not  better. 
But,  considcrcil  ns  a  liuinan  being,  he  has 
no  human  nature.  Nobody  doubts  his  in¬ 
corruptible  per.sonal  honesty;  but  still  he 
wrote  a  calm  and  elaborate  opinion  to  prove 
that  David  Dudley  Field  was  right,  not  in 
defending  criminals  who  were  arrested,  but 
in  aiding  criminals  at  large  in  preying  on 
the  inihlic.  In  his  recent  contest  with 
Charles  O’Connor  he  fell  into  the  toils  of 
Tammany  Hall,  from  a  jiure  love  of  techni¬ 
cality.  Nobody  dreams  that  Mr.  G.  T. 
Curtis  ha.s  the  slightest  sympatliy  with  such 
a  plain  rascal  as  tV.  M.  Tweed ;  but  still  ho 
honestly  aids  Tweed  on  “legal”  grounds. 
If  he  had  the  “instinctive  distrust”  of  mere 
professions  whieli  is  at  the  base  of  all  human 
judgments  which  are  worth  any  thing,  ho 
never  would  have  sought  to  invest  injustice 
with  the  Ibrms  of  justice.-  Tlie  good  sense 
of  intelligent  people  condemns  him  at  once. 
IVhen  this  gtxjd  sense  declares  hiin  a  dupe, 
we  agree  with  it;  wlien  it  declares  him  a 
rogue,  we  disagree  violently.  Mr.  Curtis 
is  simply  a  man  of  form,  who  is  destitute  of 
instinct,  insight,  and  foresight. 


GIVING  AND  HAVING. 

True  as  it  is  that  one  cannot  cat  his  cake 
and  have  it,  wo  speak  an  cqu.al  truth 
when  we  say  he  may  have  it  by  giving  it  to 
his  neighbor,  if  he  only  gives  with  a  heart 
actuated  by  the  riglit  spirit.  This  is  alike 
tlie  teaching  of  human  experience  and  the 
Christian  religion.  On  an  old  Englhh 
tomb  was  the  ejiitaph  of  an  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  his  wile,  which  ended  with  these 
words :  —  “  Tli:it  wee  sjient,  wee  had ;  that 
wee  Icftc,  wee  loste;  that  wee  gave,  wee 
h.avc.”  Of  all  the  world’s  goods  and  hon¬ 
ors  nothing  went  beyond  the  portal  of  the 
grave  but  what  was  given  away.  So  Mar- 
ti.il,  in  one  of  his  matchless  epigrams,  re¬ 
counts  liow  ventures  on  sea  and  land  m:iy 
fail,  how  fire  and  thieves  may  destroy  one’s 
hoards,  and  then  adds,  “  but  wealth  bestowed 
is  safe ;  ibr  what  you  give,  and  that  alone,  is 
yours  forevermore.”  And  Shaksiieare  tes¬ 
tifies  in  the  same  strain  when  lie  makes 
Portia  say  of  iiicrey,  wliich  is  but  another 
name  for  charity,  th:itit  bicsseshim  whogivos 
as  well  as  him  who  receives.  Tliis  is  indeed 
one  of  the  centr.d  and  resplendent  truths 
evolved  by  the  struggle  of  life  in  the  world 
—  the  man  cannot  cat  his  cake  and  have  it, 
but  he  retains  it  when  he  gives  it  to  his 
needy  neighbor.  Tlie  outgii  of  the  soul  in 
the  act  of  giving  prcaluces  a  recurrent  How 
of  measureless  income.  T’be  talent  folded 
aw.ay  in  a  napkin  with  such ;  nxious  thought 
brought  notlnng  to  the  stcwiu-d  who  returned 
it  intact,  but  the  Master  iissiires  heavenly 
welcome  to  the  lowliest  heart  which  I'ccils 
the  poor  and  comforts  tlie  sorrowtiil.  T'he 
ofiiees  of  charity  are  manifold  as  the  bur¬ 
dens  and  necessities  of  humanity ;  however 
exercised  they  sweeten  the  waters  of  hi  ing, 
and  bring  the  heart  into  a  heritage  of  divine 
richness  and  satisfaction.  The  calamity 
that  fell  suddenly  upon  our  neighbors  through 
the  fury  and  ravage  of  fire,  furnished  us  all 
an  opportunity  to  test  how  sim|.'.y  and  yet 
profoundly  it  is  true  that  “  what  you  give, 
and  that  alone,  is  yours  forevermore.”  And 
no  sincere  and  thoughtful  man  or  woman  of 
those  who  have  divided  their  store,  doubts 
that  the  nation  and  the  world  is  richer  for 
the  destruction  of  banks  and  hotels  and 
dwellings  and  warehouses  on  the  shores  of 
the  western  lakes.  For  the  real  treasure  of 
a  pcojile  is  not  in  landed  estate  or  personal 
property,  but  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  ag¬ 
gregate  the  voting  lists  and  the  census 
tables.  As  there  is  that  wliich  withholdolli 
and  doth  not  enrich,  so  there  is  that  which 
scattcreth  and  doth  not  impoverish.  AVhat 
was  lost  of  houses  and  furniture,  has  proven 
a  gain  of  tenderness  and  consideration. 
We  shall  go  on  to  build  again,  and  lay  up 
hags  and  boxes  of  gold  and  greenbacks,  hut 
we  never  can  forget  what  angel  stirred  the 
spring  in  the  dark  hoiirs  of  this  hvtc  night. 
Here  and  there  perchance  will  be  those 
who  secretly  and  shamelessly  mourn  the 
bountiful  mootl  and  ardor  of  to-day  and 
yesterday,  but  we  cannot  think  so  meanly 
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of  our  kind  as  to  doubt  that  the  recollection 
of  this  generous  spontaneity  will  minister 
unto  many  sad  and  weary  seasons,  and  help 
numberless  individuals  to  a  radiance  of 
word  and  action  that  will  hint  of  victory 
won  over  ruin  and  sullering. 


NOTES. 


ONE  lack  of  old  castles,  with  mysterious  trap¬ 
doors  and  underground  eomplieations,  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  the  native  novelist.  The 
absence  of  mediaival  architecture  has  probably 
kept  many  a  distinguished  European  from  vi.it- 
iii"  us,  though  only  one  gentleman  thus  far  has 
had  the  frankness  to  admit  it.  This  thing 
however  is  only  a  question  of  time.  We  shall 
liave  plenty  of  old  barracks  and  rat-holes  to 
show  visitors  a  century  or  two  hence.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  are  thankful  to  the  N.  Y.  News 
for  recording  a  singular  discovery  that  was 
made  the  other  day  near  that  city.  It  appears 
that  while  some  men  at  the  Torjx'do  Station 
were  at  work  inside  old  Fort  Wolcott  the  whix;l 
of  their  cart  sank  deep  into  the  ground.  Re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  earth  to  find  a  cause  for 
this,  one  of  the  men  struck  his  spade  against 
’vhat  seemed  to  I)c  an  iron  plate.  This  excited 
tiia  curiosity  of  all,  and  they  set  to  work  with  a 
wi'l  to  dig  away  the  earth  alwvc  the  plate, 
boon  their  elforts  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of 
an  iron  door  fastened  with  a  rusty  bolt.  On 
hri'aking  this  open,  they  came  upon  a  flight  of 
winding  stairs,  which  they  descended,  and 
arriving  at  the  foot  they  found  themselves  in  a 
dungeon  whose  gloom  was  made  more  marked 
by  the  ray  of  dim  light  which  a  solitary  loop¬ 
hole  at  the  top  admitted.  Striking  a  light  to 
"dispel  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon,  they  found 
ujion  the  floor  a  few  withered  bones,  a  skull, 
and  a  lantern.  The  lantern  is  of  such  an  old- 
fashioned  construction  and  shape  that  it  must 
have  been  made  at  least  fifty  years  ago.  It  will 
be  a  poor  novelistic  scribe  who  cannot  make 
Eometliing  out  of  this. 


Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and 
it  is  to  Mother  Necessity  that  we  are  indebted 
for  that  very  useful  but  very  dangerous  little 
huus<.'huld  article  —  the  lucifer  match.  Mr. 
Isiutc  Holden,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Patent  Committee,  thus  gives  the  history 
of  the  invention,  which,  he  says,  was  due  to  a 
happy  thought  that  flashed  upon  hitn  without 
any  previous  con.id'  raiion.  Mr.  1  lolden,  many 
years  ago,  had  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  chemistry,  and  ex]H'rieuued 
the  gravest  inconvenience  from  his  tedious  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  a  light  from  flint  and  steel,  lie 
was  giving  lectures  at  this  litne  to  a  very  large 
academy.  lie  goes  on  to  say  :  —  “  Of  course  I 
knew,  ns  other  chemists  did,  the  explosive  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce  iii- 
stani.aneons  light ;  but'  it  was  very  ditKcult  to 
obtain  a  light  on  wood  by  that  explosive  mate¬ 
rial,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  to  put  under 
the  explosive  mixture  sulphur.  I  did  that,  and 
published  it  iu  my  next  lecture,  and  showed  it. 
There  was  a  young  in.m  in  the  room  whose 
father  was  a  chemist  in  London,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  to  his  father  about  it,  and  shortly 
afte  rwards  lucifer  matches  were  issued  to  the 
World. 


The  ungcographical  reader  will  have  to  be  told 
that  Knobnosler  is  a  town  in  the  Htate  of  Mi.- 
spuri.  Hitherto  unknown  to  fame,  this  place  with 
the  singularly  hideous  name  has  lately  uehieved  a 
sort  of  eminence  as  the  scene  of  a  rather  curi¬ 
ous  ]>henoinenon.  The  St.  Louis  iJemocrat  of 
last  week  publislu’s  a  letter  from  Knobnosler  in 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  are  given.  It  says 
that  at  Knobnosler  rain  has  descended  continu¬ 
ously  for  two  weeks,  from  a  cloudless  sky,  the 
sjiace  moistened  by  the  rain  Ining  only  twenty 
feet  in  diameter.  Numbers  of  jKople  have  wit- 
mss  d  the  pht'nomcnon.  The  writer  asks  for  a 
Ecientilic  explanation.  Thci'c  must  be  a  hole 
tumewhere  iu  that  sky. 


Speakixo  of  the  “Chapters  of  Erie  and 
other  Essays”  by  Charles  Iraneis  Adams,  .Jr., 
anti  Henry  Adams,  the  N.  Y.  World  remarks : 
“  Hereditary  genius,  or  even  the  transmission 
of  marked  intellectual  ability  from  father  to 
son.  Is  rarely  seen  in  the  Unitttd  States.  Our 
leading  writers  in  whatever  department  have 
with  scarcely  an  exception  been  the  sons  of  men 
w  hose  names  are  unknown  to  the  publit;.  Bry¬ 
ant,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Motley,  Prescott,  and  Kirk  are  the  sons 
of  men  who  never,  so  far  as  is  known,  wrote  a 
lint!  of  poetry  or  a  ptiragraiih  of  prose.  Neither 
has  ILiwrhorno,  or  Coojicr,  or  Irving,  Iclt  any 
one  of  their  blood  or  name  to  worthily  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  literature.  So  too  with  our 
statesmen.  We  have  had  but  one  Webster, 
Clay,  Calhoun,  Wright,  or  Marcy.  Such  in¬ 
stances  of  hereditary  genius  as  are  afforded  by 
the  two  Pitts,  by  the  two  latest  Earls  of  Derbv, 
by  the  elder  and  vounger  Disraeli,  by  Arnold 
of  Rugby  and  hfatthew  Arnold,  by  Bulwer, 
and  ‘  Owen  Meredith,’  by  Thackeray  and  his 
daughter,  are  without  a  jiarallel  here,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  single  family.  In  that  family, 
however,  the  tratnsmission  of  intellectual  ability 
from  father  to  son  has  extended  to  four  genera¬ 
tions,  and_  its  memlicrs  have  won  distinction 
both  in  literature  and  the  fonim.  The  two 
Adamsi's  who  have  occuiiicd  the  Presidential 
chair  were  hardly  more  eminent  in  their  day 
than  arc  the  sou  and  grandson  of  tho  second 


President  of  tho  name.  Charles  Fr.ancis 
Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  his  son,  are 
known  throughout  the  country  as  men  who, 
in  the  breadth  of  their  political  views  and  the 
dignity  and  calmness  of  their  public  utterances 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  true  type  of  the 
statesman  than  do  the  great  majoritv  of  party 
leaders  in  cither  political  camp.  In  the  volume, 
the  title  of  which  is  mentioned  aliove,  two 
other  members  of  tho  same  faniilv,  Messrs. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  and  Henry  Adams, 
contribute  to  American  literature  some  of  the 
clearest  and  most  vigorous  English  that  has 
lici-n  written  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Either  in  politics  or  literature  England  pos¬ 
sesses  no  single  family  that  in  the  course  of 
four  generatiotis  has  exhibited  such  high  and 
uniform  ability  as  has  been  shown  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of'  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States.” 


A  hecent  order  from  Postmaster-General 
Cresswell  has  abolished  a  custom  that  was  be¬ 
coming  something  of  a  nuisance.  The  order  is 
as  follows :  “  Complaints  having  been  re¬ 

ceived  that  the  letter-carriers  at  several  of  the 
frec-delivery  olliees  solicit  donations  by  means 
of  New-Year’s  addresses,  and  this  practice  be¬ 
ing  considered  prejudicial  to  tho  service,  and 
derogatory  to  the  respect  carriers  should  at  all 
times  command,  it  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
issuing  of  any  addresses  or  substitute  therefor 
by  letter-carriers,  intended  or  calculated  to  in¬ 
duce  the  public  to  make  them  donations,  or  the 
soliciting  of  presents  by  any  means  wliatever, 
be  forbidden.’’  The  letter-carriers  overshot 
themselves  last  ye.ar.  They  seemed  to  regard 
the  douceur  as  their  right ;  and  in  some  eases 
were  even  obliging  ctiongh  to  name  the  sum 
expected.  Tho  jilan  of  laying  tribute  work.  d 
so  well,  that  outsiders  not  connected  with  the 
postal  department  (except  so  far  as  a  desire  to 
rob  a  drop-letter-l)Ox  is  concerned),  called  at 
private  residences  and  made  quite  a  good  thing 
out  of  it.  But  this  law  changes  all  that,  while 
it  docs  not  prevent  us  acknowledging  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  our  special  postman.  We  shall  give 
our  letter-carrier  a  dollar  —  when  ho  doesn’t 
expect  it. 


Among  people  of  small  incomes  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  question,  not  how  to  live  economically, 
but  how  to  live  at  all.  It  costs  as  much  for 
coal  now  as  it  used  to  cost  for  house-rent.  The 
hutcher  h.is  come  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
fiend.  He  seems  to  lie  associated  with  the 
grocer,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker 
(That  is  to  say  the  g.as  company)  in  a  dark 
plot  to  rob  one  of  one’s  whole  income  before 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year  has  expired. 
Touching  the  question  of  meat,  we  sec  that  the 
English  butchers  are  coming  to  grief.  Canned 
beef  and  mutton  from  Australia  are  quietly 
taking  a  place  in  the  English  jirodncc  market, 
and  have  already  caused  consternation  among 
the  Manchester  butchers,  who  found  themselves 
s, addled  with  their  own  mutton  the  other  day. 
Tho  caiiiiLul  meat  is  said  to  lie  excellent,  aiid 
large  contracts  have  been  made  lor  it  by  Eng¬ 
lish  work-hotises  and  other  public  institutions. 
Soon  tho  “lower-middle”  and  the  working 
classes  in  London  will  awaken  to  tho  fact  that 
they  may  have  good  provi.-ions  at  about  two- 
thirds  of  tho  cost  of  tliosc  supplied  to  them  by 
the  butchers  with  wdiom  they  have  been  iu  the 
habit  of  dealing.  The  experiment  is  worth 
trying  iu  this  country. 


PitoF.  Hdxley  has  recently  said  a  clever 
thing  abottt  spiritualism.  The'  phenomena  do 
not  intenyt  him,  even  if  it  lie  granted  that  they 
are  genuine.  “  If  anylwjy  would  endow  me 
with  the  laculty  of  listening  to  the  chatter  of 
old  women  in  the  nearest  town,  I  should  decline 
the  privilege,  having  better  things  to  do;  and 
if  the  tbik  in  the  s|  iritiial  world  do  not  talk 
more  w  isely  and  sensibly  than  their  friends  re- 
jiort  them  to  do,  1  put  them  in  the  same  catego¬ 
ry.”  Undoubtedly  this  is  the  feeling  which 
many  other  iiicii  have.  What  good  overcomes 
of  all  this  medium-and-r.ip[)ing  business  ?  The 
W'oodhull  is  stated  to  sit  nightly  on  the  ridge¬ 
pole  of  her  house  mid  conimune  w  ith  Demo> 
thenes.  If  tho  old  Greek  luis  nothing  liettcr  to 
say  than  she  reports,  he  had  better  go  into  abso¬ 
lute  retirement.  There  is  twaddle  enough  in 
this  world  wi.hout  imjioniiig  any  from  the 
other. 


The  Michigan  homcopatlis  have  finally  come 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Regents  of  the  State 
University  at  Ann  Arlior,  iu  pursuance  of  wdiieh 
a  School  of  Homeopathy  is  to  be  opened  at 
Detroit  on  tho  first  of  iie.xt  March.  It  will  be¬ 
gin  as  an  independent  school,  but  has  tho  en- 
dor.-iemeiit  of  tlio  Regents,  and  is  quite  certain 
to  become  a  part  of  the  University  in  a  few 
years.  This  is  a  sensible  and  dignified  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  long  and  exasperating  quarrel.  The 
homeopathic  folks  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
tin  ir  college  established  alongside  the  allopathic 
school,  but  Detroit  is  a  plea-ant  city,  and  affords 
medical  suidenis  some  advantages  they  could 
not  obtain  in  Ann  Arbor. 


The  mystery  of  the  Nathan  murder  in  New 
York  is  paralleled  by  the  mystery  of  the  Kate 
Lcehan  murder  in  Boston.  It  is  now  a  month 
since  she  was  left  carlv  in  the  evening  by  a  f  riend 
near  the  door  of  the  Louse  in  which  she  livinl, 
and  Wits  seen  no  more  excejit  as  a  bloody  and 
bruised  corpse  found  next  morning  at  the  road¬ 
side  by  n  daybreak  market-m.an  coming  into  tho 
city.  Half  a  dozen  persons  have  been  arrested 


on  suspicion,  only  to  be  dischargetl  on  examina¬ 
tion,  and  at  this  writing  there  is  no  clew  what¬ 
ever  to  the  murderer.  Mr.  Nathan  was  killed 
with  what  is  spoken  of  as  a  boat-hook,  which 
has  not  yet  been  claimed  or  identified ;  this 
Irish  girl  was  killed  with  a  furnace  wrench,  for 
which  the  Boston  police  do  not  succeed  in  find¬ 
ing  an  owntT.  During  the  first  few  days  atler 
the  tragedy  it  seemed  as  if  some  tongue  must 
point  out  the  guilty  creature  ;  but  so  everybody 
feit  and  thought  in  the  weeks  immediately  ibl- 
lowing  the  Nathan  murdttr.  The  authorities  of 
Boston  hope  that  a  reward  of  si.x  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  will  bring  somethitig  to  light,  but  tho 
promise  of  a  much  greater  reward  litis  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  clear  up  the  Nathan  mystery. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  A  handsome  edition  of  Dickens’s  “  Child’s 
History  of  England,”  in  one  volume,  has  just 
been  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  • 

—  Mr.  Warner’s  capital  little  volume,  “  My 
Snmmi  rin  a  G.ardon,”  is  praistd  by  tho  Pa'll 
Mall  Gazetle.  Messrs.  Saiiqison,  Low  &,  Co.  of 
London  have  reprinted  the  book. 

—  Messrs.  Peterson  of  Philadelphia  an¬ 
nounce  “  Beautiful  Snow,  and  other  Poems 
by  J.  M.  Watson.  Tho  other  writers  of  the 
leading  poem  will  please  take  notice  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

—  .1.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have  just  added  two 
notable  books  to  their  catalogue  of  juveniles, — 
namely,  “Jack  Hazard  and  his  Fortunes,”  and 
“  William  Henry  and  his  Friends.”  The  ibr- 
mer,  by  Jlr.  Trowbridge,  hr.s  had  an  eager  fol¬ 
lowing  as  it  has  appeared  in  Our  Yonmj  Folks. 
The  latter,  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  is  wholly  new, 
but  continues  the  acquaintance  fbrmed  by  “  The 
William  Henry  Letters,”  and  is  in  the  same  de¬ 
lightful  Vein  as  that  unique  liook.  Both  th<.  se 
volumes,  finely  illustrated,  have  a  general  holi¬ 
day  look  and  air. 

—  “  Child-life  ”  is  the  title  of  a  remarkably 
choice  and  varied  collection  of  poems  for 
young  people,  just  published  by  James  R. 
Gsgood  &  Co.  Mr.  Whittier  made  the  selection, 
which  he  introduces  with  a  characteri-iie  pre- 
J'aee.  Tho  poems  are  culled  from  hundreds  of 
authors,  in  many  languages,  and  incltide  scores 
of  familiar  pieces,  which  must  not  be  omitted, 
besides  many  scores  less  known,  but  sure  to 
commend  themselves  to  all  readers.  Tho  book 
is  abundantly  illustrated  .and  Ix'.autifully  printed, 
and  will  doubth>ss  be  iu  great  request  the  com¬ 
ing  holiday  season. 

—  The  sale  of  Mr.  Wiiliam  Gowan’s  plates 
has  enabled  Holt  &  Wilii.ams  to  include  in 
their  series  of  “  Representative  Poems,”  the 
translations  of  the  more  important  of  Goethe’s 
shorter  poems  and  balbids,  made  years  since 
by  Prof.  Aytoun  ami  Theodore  JIartiii.  In 
this  series  have  already  bc-  n  published  transla¬ 
tions  of  Le-sing’s  “  Nathan  tho  Wise,”  from 
the  German ;  “  King  Rene’s  Daughter,”  from 
the  llanish;  the  Swedish  “Frithiot’s  Saga,” 
selections  from  the  Finnish  epic,  and  Heine’s 
“  Book  of  Songs.”  Holt  &  Williams  intend  to 
add  r.’presentative  poems  from  tlie  Russian  and 
Turkish,  and  the  great  Sanskrit  epic,  “The 
Sakuutalo.” 

—  One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful 
literary  enterprises  of  the  day.  Is  “  The  Ancient 
Clas.-ies  for  English  Readers,”  written  by  Eng¬ 
lish  scholars,  and  publish,  d  in  this  country  by 
Messrs.  .1.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  The  nine  vol¬ 
umes  already  issiu'd  include  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Horace,  yE-ehylus,  Xenoi>hon, 
and  Cicero  ;  and  they  contain  outlines  of  the 
poems,  histories,  and  most  noted  orations  w  hieh 
give  these  naim^s  immortal  renown,  with  such 
j.arts  of  their  works,  and  such  acccuiits  of  their 
lives  and  the  “form  and  pressure”  of  their 
times,  as  serve  to  give  general  readi  rs  a  clear 
and  sullicieiit  idea  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
these  great  classics,  'riic  plan  is  admirably  ex¬ 
ecuted,  so  as  to  give  these  Greek  and  Ro'man 
ancients  a  fresh  and  wider  hold  on  the  interest 
of  mankind,  and  to  make  them  seem  almost  as 
modem  as  Addison,  Wordsworth  and  Evei’clt. 

—  “  The  Wanderer:  a  Colloquial  Poem,”  by 
William  Ellery  Channing,  is  aunouneed  by 
^lessrs.  JanK«  R.  Osgood  &.  Co.  Tho  Sprimj- 
Jield  llepuUkan,  in  anticipation  of  its  appear¬ 
ance,  "ivt-  the  following  sketch  of  it: 

“Tho  Wanderer”  is  a  blank  verse  poem  in 
three  cantos  or  Isjoks,  ciititbxi  ‘  Wood,’  ‘  Moun¬ 
tain,’  and  ‘  Sea.’  'riie  first  two  books  are 
divided  into  two  chapters  each,  and  the  third  book 
into  three  chapters,  making  seven  stilKlivisions 
of  tho  whole  poem,  namely,  —  ‘The  Wood,’ 
‘  Tho  Hermit,’  ‘  Tho  Mountain,’  ‘  Henry’s 
Camp,’  ‘The  Island,’ ‘  The  Cape,’  and ‘Hill¬ 
side.’^  The  first  two  chapters  describe  tho  scen¬ 
ery  of  Concord;  tho  third  and  fourth  relate,  with 
some  changes  and  adilitions,  to  the  New  Ilainji- 
shiro  mountain,  Monadnock ;  the  lost  three 
chapters  deal  rather  indirectly  and  irregularly 
with  Clarke’s  Island,  Plymouth  and  C.ipe  Cod, 

—  tho  sea  king  the  all-embracing  element  in 
I  ho  whole  third  book.  'riio  jxicm  is  unique 
in  its  aim  and  scope,  and  unequalled  in 
recent  days  in  the  melody  and  force  of  its  best 
passages.  It  is  as  peculiar  in  its  kind  as  the 
jioenis  of  Walt  Whitman  or  Joaquin  Jliller, 

—  which  it  do.^s  not  resemble  in  the  least,  how¬ 
ever, —  b.ing  of  a  higher  and  more  delic.ate 
strain,  when  at  its  best,  than  they  or  any  of 
our  American  poets  ordinarily  reach.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  Alfred  Tennyson  has  been  tojonming  la 
South  Wales. 

—  The  >few-York  World  on  Nilsson:  “Beauti¬ 
fully  human,  but  uninspired.” 

—  Mrs.  Stowe  will  make  $13,000  out  of  hei 
Florida  orange-grove  this  year. 

—  Mo-es  H.  Gi'iunell  and  wife  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  steamer  Russia,  last  week. 

—  Two  young  ladies  took  the  $500  prize  for 
the  best  bale  of  cotton  at  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

—  Home,  sweet  Home,  the  spiritualist,  has  snc. 
cecded  in  marrying  into  a  decent  Eugli-h  family 

—  I’rof.  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
has  teen  ap|>oiuted  professor  of  oratory  iu  Bow- 
doin  College. 

—  .M.  Eugene  de  Rothschild  is  coming  hither  t« 
agitate  a  project  fur  settling  all  the  people  of  Israel 
iu  Jerusalem. 

—  Young  Tom  Hood,  hearing  of  the  great  con¬ 
flagration  at  Chicago,  said,  “  That  sort  of  thing 
must  be  chequed.” 

—  A  number  of  inventors  will  meet  in  New 
York  on  tlio  13th  of  December  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  national  union. 

—  Mr.  Samuel  Rowell  of  Lancaster,  ninety-five 
years  obi,  has  husked  this  fall  two  hundred  and 
fifty  baskets  of  corn.  G.  od  old  boy; 

— Youth  and  happiness,  says  the  N.  Y.  World  nro 
commonly  associated ;  but  in  Utah  it  is  possible 
to  B.  Young  without  being  at  all  happy. 

—  The  peripatetic  Weston  has  bought  a  farm 
in  Iowa,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  nevet 
follow  tlie  example  of  Ciuciunatus,  and  leave  it. 

—  A  young  couple  about  to  be  married,  in  Ham¬ 
ilton,  o',  the  other  day,  made  a  handsome  thins 
by  chiirging  an  admission  lee  to  the  church  o! 
twenty-five  cents. 

—  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  pre¬ 
sented  u  bell  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  that  town, 
the  fi"st  use  of  which  was  made  iu  tolling  the 
news  of  his  death. 

—  Anna  Dickinson  thinks  the  unmarried 
woman-women  have  a  vague  idea  that  when  they 
get  their  *•  rights  ”  they  w-ill  one  and  all  he  pro¬ 
vided  with  husbands  by  process  of  law. 

—  Tho  w-ealthiest  silver  mine  owner  in  the 
world  lives  in  Mexico,  llis  name  is  .lose  Corresco. 
One  of  sevenil  valuable  mines  which  he  owns 
yields  him  a  monthly  income  of  $2UQ,000. 

—  The  Queen  of  the  Be'gians  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  liy  a  dressmaker  to  pay  lier  bill,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $15,400.  Her  Mnjesly  refuses  to  discharge 
it  on  the  ground  tliat  tlie  {irices  are  exorbitant. 

—  Sir  Tollemacbe  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  member, 
last  session  delivered  the  same  sjieceli  iw-ic*  ia 
the  i’.i  itisli  I’lirliumeiit,  on  the  express  ground  that 
the  House  had  not  giveu  him  its  attentiou  the 
first  time. 

—  Mi'S  Parkinson,  at  one  time  a  patient  in  a 
Sail  Francisco  liospitiil,  lias  sued  Dr.  Scott  for 
damages  in  publishing  a  history  of  her  disease 
and  its  treatment  m  a  meaieoi  magazine,  and 
lias  lost  her  case. 

—  Lord  Duflerin,  who  has  given  evidence  of 
much  legi'lulive  ability,  and  who,  ucconipanied 
bv  Lady  Duflerin,  visited  this  country  a  few 
veiirs  ago,  is  to  be  made  uu  earl  in  recuguitiou  of 
his  public  services. 

—  Walt  Whitman  is  thinking  of  introduc¬ 
ing,  “  with  many  a  squeak  in  metre  choice,"  his 
“  Famous  Female,”  Miss  Columbia,  who  has,  “  it 
is  true,  iu  her  day,  although  tlie  same,  changed, 
journey’d  considerable,”  to  general  know  ledge  by 
meaus'of  public  readings. 

—  Mr.  Sayler,  of  X’ermont,  has  brought  suit 
against  Mr.  Page,  his  neighbor,  for  giving  his 
family  the  sinall-|iox.  Tlie  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  is  of  tho  opinion  that  I’age  might  make  as 
good  a  thing  of  it  by  bringing  suit  against  Say'er’s 
family  f  t  taking  the  small-pox  from  him  without 
Ills  permission. 

—  In  the  course  of  an  architectural  excursion  in 
Lincolnshire,  Eiig'and,  lately,  one  of  the  company 
discovered  a  monumeiit  in  the  village  church  of 
Levering  on,  to  “  Captain  Anthony  Lumpkin,” 
who  tiled  iu  17S0.  “She  Stoops  to  Conquer,” 
ivitli  the  immortal  Tony,  was  first  pertbrined  iu 
1773.  A  trailitioH  couueets  Goldsmith  iu  some 
way  with  the  parish. 

—  Dr.  D.iseiit,  whom  Messrs.  Longman  have  se- 
lected  to  succeed  Mr.  Aiitliony  Fronde  as  editorof 
Fraser's  Mnynz'ine.  w-as  for  several  years  sub-edi¬ 
tor  of  tho  Loiido'.i  IThnes,  and  resigned  that  office 
on  being  apiwiuted  a  civil  sen-ice  commissioner. 
He  is  a  man  of  deciddl  ability,  and,  no  doubt, 
known  to  some  of  our  readers  by  his  interesting 
w-oi  k  on  “  Iceland  and  Icelandic  Ballsds.”  The 
Doctor  IS  not  uu  M.D.,  but  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

—  Tlie  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  Journal  d* 
St.  Petersboury  announces  the  death  of  Vo-yen, 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  <-f  the  Europeans  in 
China.  He  was  the  ttnor  of  tlia  late  emperor, 
and  consequently  possessed  great  influence  at  the 
Chinese  Colirt,  lind  w  as  the  chief  of  the  literary 
class  in  China,  w-liich  is  know-ii  for  its  hatred  of 
every  thing  European.  VVlien,  shortly  after,  ha 
became  tutor  to  the  present  etnperor,'be  repeat¬ 
edly  liiid  before  the  sovereign  rejKtrts  against 
Europeans,  and  . in  one  of  these  he  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  lie  would  not  die  happy  until  after 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  foreigners  and  lying  on  a 
couch  made  of  their  skins.  He  protested  strongly 
against  tho  establishment  of  a  school  of  science 
and  foreign  languages  at  the  Pekin  Foreign  Office; 
and  against  tlie  Burlingame  mission,  on  the 
ground  that  a  foreigner  bad  been  placed  at  its 
bead,  and  that  the  subordinate  posts  were  filbd 
by  Cliiiieso  dignitaries.  Vo-yeti  was  very  popu¬ 
lar  among  his  countrymen  on  account  of  his 
charities,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  simple 
mode  of  life.  His  household  was  conducted  or.  a 
modest  seal ',  and  a  considerable  part  of  bis  for¬ 
tune  was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the 
inaiidenaiice  of  a  school  for  giving  gratuitous  in¬ 
struction  to  those  who  could  not  atTord  to  pay  for 
their  education. 
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ST.  LOUIS. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  WINE-CELLARS 
AND  PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  FARM. 

SOME  NEW  B0ILDIN08. — A  MERRY 
COMPANY  OF  WINE-TASTERS. — 

HOW  CHAMPAGNE  IS  MADE. — THE 
GRAPE  CULTURE  OF  MISSOURI. — 
GLIMPSES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S 
BUFFALOES,  AND  INTERVIEWS 
WITH  HIS  BLOODED  STOCK.  —  THE 
EXTENT  OF  THE  GRANT  ESTATE. 

BT  BALI'II  KEELKB  AND  A.  B.  WAUD. 

A  SORT  of  personal  interest  in 
the  county  pri.son  dates  with  us 
from  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  St. 

Louis.  For  the  first  room  to  which 
we  were  assigned  in  our  hotel  gave 
comniandingiy  upon  the  desolation 
of  the  old  jail’s  back-yard.  A 
smell  of  durance  and  abstemious 
cookery  came  up  to  us  through  our 
open  window,  and  we  had  scarcely 
to  le.an  upon  our  elbows  to  sec 
much  of  the  meagre  tin-pan  service, 
and  indeed  the  whole  outer  econo¬ 
my  of  the  household.  Tlie  prcji- 
r.ration  of  the  gallows  for  an  un- 
ibrtuaate  gentleman  who  was  to  be 
hanged  the  next  da\’  added  interest 
to  the  scene.  That  very  night, 
however,  we  were  all  reprieved; 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  was 
never  hanged,  and  we  were 
changed  into  better  quarters. 

Since  that  time  the  new  jail  has 
been  occupied,  and  workmen  are  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  tearing  down  the  old  one.  Tlie 
new  jail  looks  more  like  a  section  of  the 
Tuileries  in  its  prime  than  a  county  prison. 
The  front  of  the  m.ain  building,  which  is  to 
contain  the  criminal  court-rooms,  is  of  light 
magnesian  limestone ;  and  the  rear,  contain¬ 
ing  the  iail  proper,  is  of  brick.  With  its 
iron  cells,  yard,  and  general  appurtenances, 
it  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  were  originally  ajiprojiri- 
ated  for  the  whole  structure,  but  it  will  cost 
much  more  before  it  is  done.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  it  in  the 
way  of  jails. 

There  may  be  wooden  buildings  in  St. 
Louis,  but  we  have  seen  none.  For  years 
builders  have  been  allowed  to  use  nothing 
less  substantial  than  brick,  inside  the  cor¬ 
poration  limits.  And  yet  the  poor  have 
shelter.  In  a  city  so  constructed,  and  with 
an  efficient  fire  department,  such  a  disaster 
as  has  befallen  Chicago  would  seem  hardly 
possible.  As  a  general  thing,  it  pays  in 
architecture,  as  in  morals,  to  build  for  the 
next  generation.  St.  Louis  is  carrying  out 
tliis  principle  in  most  of  her  new  buildings. 
The  establishment  of  the  Minxotiri  Itepnh'.i- 
can  was  once  destroyed  by  fire ;  its  wealthy 
owners  are  now  putting  up  a  fine  structure 
of  iron.  The  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
iince  Company  have  almost  finished  a  build¬ 
ing,  adorned  with  twen^  statues  of  heroic 
size.  Our  engraving,  i  hope,  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  the  edifice  would 
be  an  ornament  to  any  city.  Banks  and  in¬ 
surance  companies,  not  to  give  them  too 
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much  credit  in  the  m.atterof  pure  esthetics, 
are  learning  that  their  best  permanent  in¬ 
vestments  are  in  enterprises  of  this  class. 
Besides  providing  themselves  with  palatial 
offices  and  parlors,  their  superfluous  room 
has  been  shown  to  pay  in  rents  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  per  cent  on  the  capital,  which  has 
wrought  “  a  joy  forever,”  at  least  to  one 
generation.  In  other  words,  beauty  has 
been  found  to  be  profitable ;  and  there  has 
been  no  better  discovery  made  in  this 
money-getting  century. 

Many  other  fine  buildings,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  in  St.  Louis,  would  be  dwelt  upion,  did 
time  and  space  permit.  We  may  be  ex¬ 
cused,  perhaps,  for  passing  over  Union  Mar¬ 
ket,  wliich  covers  an  entire  square,  and 
which,  on  Saturday  night  especially,  pre¬ 
sents  an  exceeding  noisy  and  picturesque 
scene ;  but  there  seems  to  be  an  impression 
here  that  no  one  has  seen  the  city  who  has 
not  visited  the  vast  cellars  of  the  American 
Wine  Company.  Bowing  to  the  local 
impression,  therefore,  we  will  take  the 
reader  thither  in  imagination;  assuring  him, 
by  the  bye,  that  he  could  not  return  soberer 
if  he  went  in  any  other  way.  Tlicse  cellars 
are  a  mile  or  two  back  of  the  river,  in  the 
high,  dry  ground  which  makes  the  beauty 
of  the  suburbs.  Our  engraving  entitled 
“  Sampling,”  will  give  a  faithful  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  two  carriage-loads  of 
people  were  received  in  the  mirlor  of  the 
company’s  neat  little  gothic.  The  visitor’s 
route  to  the  presses  and  to  the  celKars  leads 
through  this  nospitable  parlor.  The  merry 
party  of  our  picture  were  examining  “Im- 


jK-rial”  champagne  in  a  sort  of  inverteil 
way,  the  marketable  form  first.  We  passed 
on  into  the  room  where  the  presses  were  at 
,  work,  in  the  attempt  to  understand  how 
]  grapes  are  made  into  sparkling  wine,  begin- 
'  ning  at  the  beginning. 

I  For  the  champagne,only  Catawba  grapes 
1  are  used.  They  are  first  placed  in  a  kind 
of  enlarged  colfee-mill,  which  thoroughly 
bruises  the  skins ;  and  from  that  they  are 
put  into  the  press,  of  which  our  engraving 
will  give  the  best  and  briefest  description. 
Men  work  the  press  by  turning  a  screw 
with  a  lever  so  heavy  that  it  is  supported 
!  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  frame  above.  The 
juice  runs  off  into  tanks,  as  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Tlie  first  pressing  gives  the  first  qual¬ 
ity  of  “  Imperial ;  ”  and  the  second  press¬ 
ing  gives  the  second  quality.  The  piomace 
is  cut  up  and  pressed  over  once  more,  and 
the  juice  from  it  makes  the  third  quality  of 
“  Imperial.”  The  must  is  kept  in  casks 
until  spring,  being  drawn  off  several  times 
from  its  own  lees.  Before  the  second  fer¬ 
mentation  sets  in,  in  the  spring,  the  wine 
is  bottled  and  kept  at  a  warm  temperature 
till  the  bottles  begin  to  break.  Then,  the 
bottles  are  put  in  the  lower  cellars  where 
they  lie  head  downward,  as  seen  in  our  en¬ 
graving,  for  eight  or  ten  months.  The  ne.xt 
remove  is  to  the  clearing-tables,  where  every 
:  day,  from  four  to  six  weeks,  each  bottle 
is  shaken,  for  the  purpose  of  detiiching  the 
I  sediment  from  the  sides  of  the  bottle  and 
causing  it  to  rest  on  the  cork.  Tlie  bottle 
is  then  kept  upsidedown  until  the  cork  is 
,  taken  out;  a  little  “  wine  syrup” — consist- 


]  iiig  of  wine  and  sugar  —  is  added, 
a  new  cork  put  in,  the  bottle  is 
labelled,  packed,  and  in  one  month 
more  is  ready  for  market.  It  takes 
many  hands  to  do  all  the  labor  I 
have  hurriedly  described,  and  the 
dc.xterity  with  which  they  manipu¬ 
late  bottles  and  corks  is  truly  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  process  by  which  still  wines 
are  made  is  too  simple  and  familiar 
to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Besides,  the 
force  and  capital  and  pride  of  Mr. 
Cook,  the  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  are  concentrated  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  champagne. 
The  vast  cellars  contain  a  million 
and  a  half  bottles  of  sparkling,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  gallons  of 
still  wines.  The  champagne  keeps 
but  two  years  before  it  begins  to  de¬ 
teriorate.  An  idea  of  the  vast 
amount  of  “Imperial”  that  must  be 
sold  yearly  can  thus  be  gained,  as 
well  as  by  the  additional  fact  that 
the  company  last  year  pressed  two 
million  four  hundred  thousand 
(xiunds  of  Catawba  grapes,  ai.  l 
p.aid  ninety-four  thousand  five  liuu- 
ilrod  dollars  for  bottles  and  corks 
alone.  One  explores  the  cel'u;  s 
where  the  casks  r.nd  bottles  iuC 
kept  as  one  explores  a  cave,  wiili 
liguted  candles.  During  sunnue’-, 
great  (juantities  of  ice  are  used  io 
kee:)  a  proper  temperature  in  the 
dart  labyrinth. 

This  company,  I  believe,  carries 
on  wine-making  to  a  greater  extent  thru 
does  any  other  company  or  individual  iu 
'  the  State.  The  grapes  come  mos*'*  • 
from  Missouri  and  Ohio.  The  icwn 
of  Ilermann,  on  the  Missouri,  is  given  up 
j  almost  e.xclusively  to  wine-making,  and  the 
I  surrounding  country  is  a  succession  of  vine- 
!  yards.  Grapes  are  sent  from  there  by  the 
i  steamboat-lcMul.  The  vineyards  are  owned 
and  cultivated,  with  few  exceptions,  by 
1  Germans;  and  the  vintage  season  is  hailed 
j  and  celebrated  by  them  with  seme  of  the 
!  Old-World  festivity  and  menpr-making. 

,  Grape  culture  as  a  business,  in  Missouri,  be- 
i  gan  a  little  over  twenty  years  ago.  What 
may  be  called  the  furor  on  the  subject  is  of 
much  later  growth.  By  the  last  printed 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  matter,  the  value 
of  the  entire  grape  product  of  the  State, 
more  than  a  year  since,  is  estimated  at 
about  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  pres¬ 
ent  season  Concord  and  other  grajies  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  still  wines,  have 
been  retailing  in  St.  Louis  at  three  cents  a 
pound.  Tlie  Catawbas  have  commanded  a 
higher  price,  becaute  of  the  demand  for 
champagne-making.  The  number  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  vineyards  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasiu'jT,  season  after  season,  until  their 
yield  this  year  so  far  transcends  that  of  all 
other  years,  that  there  is  not  yet  any  trust¬ 
worthy  means  of  estimating  it.  It  is 
claimeil  that  Missouri,  and  the  parts  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Kansas  lying  on  her  eastern  and 
western  borders,  have,  iu  soil  and  climate, 
advantages  for  grape  culture  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  State  east  of  the  Rocky 
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Mountains.  For  tho  highest  development 
of  the  wine  properties  of  the  grape,  say  the 
authorities,  a  mean  tcm{x;rature  of  no  less 
than  sLsty-'ave  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  is  de¬ 
manded  during  the  seasou  of  ripening. 
This  conelusiou  seems  to  be  formed  trom 
noting  the  average  mean  temperatnre  of 
the  favored  wine  regions  of  France,  at  that 
season.  By  tables  prepared  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  St.  Louis  is  certainly  shown  t^  ap¬ 
proach  ne.irer  to  that  standard,  than  does 
any  of  her  wine-growing  rivals  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Time,  of  course,  will 
show  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  induction. 
But  whatever  the  comjiariitive  merits  of 
American  wines,  those  of  Missouri  are  be¬ 
coming  daily  more  ))opular.  The  Concord 
and  Norton’s  Virgiui;i,  are  believed,  in  the 
West,  to  prevent  lever  and  ague ;  and  tlie 
“Iui!)crial”  champagne,  much  purer  and 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  imported  article, 
will  make  its  way  wheiever  it  has  a  fair 
trial. 

A  ple.asant  drive  oC  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  5>t.  Louis  brings  one  to  tlie  estate  of 
President  Grant.  lie  must,  however,  be  a 
sly  and  stealthy  visitor  who  on  his  way  there 
escapes  the  princely  hospitality  of  the  Piesi- 
deut’s  neighbor,  Mr.  W.  U.  Benton,  a  retired 
mercimnt.  At  his  country-seat,  Mr.  Benton 
keeps  the  state  of  a  feudid  baron,  tempered 
and  refined  of  coiu^  by  the  influences  of 
the  nineteeutli  century  ;  fiom  the  peaceful 
battlements  of  his  airy  verandah  he  spies 
the  uir.vMTj'  traveller,  jwunces  down  ujwu 
him,  and  leads  him  away  captive  to  — 
dinner.  Our  party  was  too  large,  and  con- 
t;iiue  1  too  many  of  Mr.  Benton’s  old  triends, 
to  p.'.ss  unscathed.  The  noblest  captives 
of  the  cheerfullest,  cut-throat,  mediaeval 
times  never  enjoyed  more  lu.vurious  durance, 
or  any  thing  like  such  cookery.  While  the 
dinner  was  prcpai-ing,  and  we  were  sitting 
on  the  shady  verandah,  looking  with  halit 
shut  eyes  out  u{K)n  the  sunny  fields  and  the 
“  wiid-hunt  ”  of  the  heat  going  on  above 
them,  tanned  ns  to  our  individual  flushed 
fices  by  the  breeze,  spiced  at  least  in  our 
i.uiuediatc  circle  with  bouquets  Faleruian, 
our  host  sent  forth  Ids  men  to  chase  up  the 
presidential  buflaloes.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  saw  in  the  distant  borders  of  the 
woods  what  seemed  a  p:ur  of  russet  walking- 
beams,  cantering  up  and  down  just  in  the 
edge  of  the  shadows  from  the  underbrush. 
For  a  halt-hour  these  two  queer  shapes 
teetered  in  and  out  of  si^ht,  sometimes  ap¬ 
proaching  us,  and  sometimes  fleeing  from 
us,  with  men  running  and  shouting  behind 
them.  The  chase  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  buffaloes  would  not  be  driven  out  of 
tlie  shade,  preferring  to  come  up  of  their 
own  accord  at  sundown.  We  saw  enough  of 
them  however  to  learn  that  they  were  the 
smallest  and  stupidest  beasts  that  ever  had  so 
much  newspaper  talk  about  them.  Gen. 
Grant  has  given  or  lent  them  to  Mr.  Benton, 

I  forget  which.  At  any  rate,  they  browse 
about  in  the  shade  of  Mr.  Benton’s  pastures. 

Dinner  over,  our  host  accompanied  us  to 
the  President’s  farm.  A  short  ride  brought 
us  to  a  sort  of  rickety  lane,  leading  off  the 
main  road  down  to  what  is  called  “  Tlie  Old 
Dent  Homestead.”,  It  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  low  hill,  surrounded  by  locust  and  cedar, 
trees.  Oar  engraving  will  make  further 
description  unnecessary.  Below,  at  tlie  foot 
of  the  Ian.*,  are  the  barn,  cattle-yard,  and 
pastures.  Mr.  AVilliam  Elrod,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  cou^in  of  the  General,  has  charge  of 
the  estate.  He  h:is  a  farm  of  his  own  in 
Ohio,  wliicli  he  left  only  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  President.  Mr.  Elrod  is  a 
plain,  honest  looking  man,  whose  delight  in 
tlie  fine  stock  he  had  to  show  us  was  mani¬ 
fest  in  a  subdued,  strong  way.  In  the  bam 
we  formed  the  distant  acquaintance  of  a 
most  ferocious  bull,  which,  in  modified  Zeno- 
phonian  phrase,  once  lacked  little  of  having 
tossed  Mr.  Elrod  out  of  the  cattle-yard  into 
the  other  world.  A  fine  Holstein  bull  occu- 
piied  a  stall  in  another  part  of  the  barn. 
Other  specimens  of  this  peculiar  breed  were 
grazing  in  a  neighboring  field.  Tlicse  cattle 
all  have  white  bodies,  while  the  legs,  head, 
and  shoulders,  are  generally  jet  black,  like 
those  of  the  bull,  ^me  of  them,  however, 
in  the  field,  had  the  same  sharply-defined 
white  body,  with  sorrel  legs,  head  and 
sh  lulders.  Tlie  bam  was  well  filled  with 
blooded  horses  and  colts,  among  which  were 
“Bashaw  Maid,”  a  very  fine  dark  mare; 
the  “  Ethan  Allen,”  chestnut  mare,  “  Beau¬ 
ty,”  which  is  kept  for  the  President’s  daugh¬ 
ter;  and  “Young  Hambletonian,”  a  su¬ 
perb  chestnut  stud.  As  we  left  the  barn,  a 
company  of  sheep,  all  of  choice  breeds, 
were  huddled  tog*!ther  in  the  lane,  and  a 
score  or  more  of  milch  cows  had  been  driv¬ 
en  up  into  the  neighboring  pen.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  great  fair  just  held  in  St. 
Louis,  that  the  stock  of  “  tJ.  S.  Grant,  ot 


iVashington,  D.C.,”  had  taken  four  pie- 
miums. 

The  “  oil!  homestead,”  represented  among 
our  cuiravings,  is  the  place  where  man^ 
of  the  Dents,  who  have  so  vexed  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  enemies,  first  saw  light.  There  is 
a  log-house,  which  was  built  by  Grant 
himself,  in  1855,  when  he  left  the  army. 
It  stands  about  a  half-mile  away  from 
the  “homestead,”  on  a  bit  of  land  given 
to  liL's.  Grant  by  her  fiither.  The  Dent 
homestead  and  the  adjoining  farm  have 
been  bought  by  the  General,  fix>m  the 
different  heirs,  since  his  great  successes. 
He  paid  sixty-five  dollars  an  acre ;  he  has 
refused  two  hundred  and  fitly  dollars  an 
aero  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  What 
is  known  as  the  Grant  estate  consists  of 
two  tracts :  the  old  homestead  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  land.s,  including  the  log-house,  for  which 
he  cut  and  hewed  the  logs,  comprising  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  hundred  acres ;  and 
the  tract  near  Carondelet,  the  lower  suburb 
of  St.  Louis,  comprising  between  one  and 
two  hundred  acres.  At  the  season  of  our 
visit,  repairs  were  going  on  about  tlie  old 
homestead.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Prosi- 
dent’s  intention  to  retire  to  his  farm  when 
relieved  of  the  cares  of  state;  and  the 
exact  time  of  his  retirement  is  vaiiously  es¬ 
timated  by  his  friends,  Messrs.  Greeley, 
Schurtz,  Morton,  and  Delano. 

We  drove  back  to  St.  Louis  in  the  twi¬ 
light.  The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  and  a  tour 
of  the  Missouri  mineral  regions,  of  which 
we  hope  to  give  some  account  in  our  next 
paper. 


A  STRANGE  occurrence  is  reported  from  the 
island  ot  Jersey  —  the  kidnapping  of  a  Freneh- 
niau  by  a  French  detective  oflicer.  It  appi-ars 
that  during  the  war  last  year  the  man  who  has 
liceu  kidnapped  engaged  himself  as  a  substitute 
for  one  who  had  been  drawn  tor  military  ser¬ 
vice.  lie  was  petid  for  his  substitution  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  francs.  This  money  he  de- 
po.dted  for  safe-keeping  in  a  bank  at  Paris,  but 
insti'ad  of  fulfilling  the  engagement  he  had 
made  he  hift  France  and  took  refuge  at  Jersey, 
where  he  had  since  been  employed  at  laboring 
work.  Presuming  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
as  an  immunity  from  danger,  he  wrote  to  Paris 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  lor  his  money  to  lie  for¬ 
warded  to  him.  His  letter  gave  the  long-lost 
clew  to  his  place  of  abode,  and  a  detective  offi¬ 
cer  was  sent  after  him.  Lauding  at  Jersey  with 
the  wife  of  the  men  who  had  been  victimized, 
the  detective  and  the  woman  proceeded  in  a  cab 
to  St.  Mary’s  parish,  where,  unreeognized  by 
him,  they  identified  their  man.  Next  day  the 
detective  went  in  a  cab  alone,  and  introduced 
himself  to  the  man  as  the  owner  of  a  small 
cargo  in  a  vessel  lying  in  St.  Aubia’s  Buy.  He 
had,  he  said,  a  quantity  of  damaged  goods  on 
board  that  he  wished  to  have  landed,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  recominend(>d  to  him  as  an  industrious 
man  who  would  suit  him,  pressed  him  to  accept 
the  job.  After  some  demur,  which  was  set  aside 
by  the  promise  of  good  pay,  the  man  agreed, 
and  accompanied  by  a  fellow-lalxirer,  at  whose 
house  he  lodged,  he  proceeded  with  the  detec¬ 
tive.  On  their  arrival  at  the  town  the  two 
entered  a  hotel,  where  brandy  and  cigars  were 
supplied.  After  drinking  for  some  time  they 
entered  the  cab  and  proceeded  to  the  pier.  On 
the  way  thither  the  detective  pretended  to  be  ill, 
and  stopping  the  cab  he  gave  the  second  man  a 
half  franc,  requesting  him  to  go  back  to  town 
for  a  powder  at  a  druggist’s.  Before  the  man 
could  return  he  had  recovered,  and  ordered  the 
cab  to  drive  on.  At  the  pier-head  a  boat  was 
engaged,  and  the  two  put  oil'  to  the  Small 
Hoads,  where  was  lying  a  pilot  cutter  that  the 
detective  had  previously  engaged.  Getting 
alongside  the  passengers  were  put  on  board,  the 
boatman  paid,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  captor 
and  the  captured  were  sailing  with  a  loir  wind 
for  France. 


Tnn  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says :  “  The  holy  city 
of  Jerusalem  appears  from  all  accounts  to  be  at 
present  the  scene  of  bickerings  and  contention. 
The  Armenian  clergy  deny  the  right  of  the 
Catholics  to  officiate  in  the  Armenian  Convent 
of  St.  James  at  Jerusalem,  and  tor  the  last  two 
years  have  refused  them  admittance  to  the  Con¬ 
vent  on  St.  James’s  Day.  The  Armenians 
maintain  that  the  convent  has  never  hod  the 
cliaractcr  of  a  iiii.xcd  sanctuary,  but  bos  been 
all  along  exclusively  Armenian  propeny,  and 
that  the  ri^^lit  of  officiating  in  it,  which  the 
Catholic  pnests  now  claim,  was  never  any 
tiling  but  a  privilege  courteously  conceded  by 
the  Armenians  os  a  favor,  which  they  are  at 
liberty  atany  time  to  revoke.  It  b  further  alleged 
that  sometimes,  while  officiating  in  the  Armen¬ 
ian  convent,  the  Catholic  preachers  did  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  use  injurious  expressions  regarding  the 
Annenians,  which  would  account  lor  the  latter 
resolutely  maintaining  their  right  of  exclusion. 
In  a  sennon  at  St.  James’s,  one  of  the  Catho- 
I'c  monks  is  said  to  have  described  it  as  a  mis- 
f  iitiinc  to  see  that  sanctuary  in  the  hands  of 
infidels,  alluding  of  course  to  Armenians.  The 
Catholics  protest  warmly  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Armenians,  and  the  attair  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Porte  wliieh  has  as  yet  pronounced 
I  no  deebion.  On  another  point  the  Turkbh 


government  has  given  judgment.  It  has  drolannl 
the  church  of  St.  GcNirge  at  Lydda,  which  has 
long  liecn  the  subject  of  an  angry  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  to  bo  the  ex¬ 
clusive  projicrty  of  the  latter,  and  the  governor 
has  made  the  deebion  known  to  the  Greek 
patriarch,  who  has  at  once  taken  measures  tor- 
restoring  the  ancient  edifice.” 


The  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  ships 
has  lc<l  to  much  investigation  of  the  attendant 
variations  of  the  comjiass  and  the  means  of 
diminisliing  so  serious  an  incouvenieuee.  It 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  fogs  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  states  of  the  atmosphere  could  in¬ 
fluence  the  needle  ;  but  thb  has  not  1xx!ii  borne 
out  by  oliecrvation.  Lightning  exercises  a 
decided  influence  on  the  needle  by  reversing  its 
points,  so  that  north  becomes  south,  and  con¬ 
versely.  When  a  vessel  b  nearing  land  the 
needle  b  said  to  be  affected ;  and  certain  rocks 
there  are  that  excrebe  a  marked  magnetic  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  compass,  vulcanic  rocks  especially, 
but  tlib  influence  b  not  felt  on  lioard  ships. 
But  the  action  of  the  iron  forming  <ie  ship’s 
sides  is  far  difl'erent,  and  not  even  the  intei'posi- 
tion  of  a  thick  non-magnetic  body  will  stop  its 
influence  —  far  less,  as  some  have  lielievcd,  a 
copper  coating  or  thick  paint.  Danger,  how¬ 
ever,  comes  from  another  source,  since  the  ship 
herself,  under  her  weight  of  canvas,  may  in¬ 
crease  the  deviation  of  the  needle.  Thus,  ex¬ 
periments  made  on  board  an  iron-built  sailing 
vessel,  provided  with  iron  rigging  and  lower 
yards  ol  steel,  and  with  two  binnacle  compasses 
on  her  poops,  and  a  third  placed  between  the 
inizzen  and  main  masts,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  all  of  iron  —  the  deviations  of  the  needle 
were  respectively  fiily-six,  twenty-four,  and 
thirty-five  degrees. 


The  London  Times  tells  ns  that  the  ancient 
buildings  known  as  the  Horseshoe  Cloisters,  at 
the  West  end  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  George, 
in  Wind.-or  Cosile,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  have  iindcrgoiio  a  thorough  res¬ 
toration  and  great  im]>rovemcnts  in  the  interior 
accommodation.  Many  years  ago  these  build¬ 
ings  were  occupied  by  the  minor  canons  of  the 
CbaiK'l  Royal,  but  since  their  occupation  of 
better  residences  in  the  cloistirs  leailiiig  to  the 
Hundred  Steps,  the  Horseshoe  Cloisters  have 
be.'n  m.ida  the  residences  of  the  lay  clerks,  ten 
in  nuiiilier,  and  the  organist.  At  the  iioith 
end  b  the  library,  which  is  to  bo  reconstructed 
ill  every  respect.  Thb  spacious  ajiartiiient  is 
snpjKisod  to  lie  the  banqueting  hail  of  Henry 
III.  Adjoining  the  library  there  will  be  an 
octagon  turret,  with  a  dome  on  the  top,  and  an 
oriel  window  at  the  end.  The  building  b  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  On  the  north 
wall,  overlooking  Thauies  Street,  the  buildings 
are  to  be  reconstructed  tor  the  use  of  the  school¬ 
master,  matron,  and  choristers.  The  restora¬ 
tion  will  cost  upwards  of  £i0,000,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  extensive  works,  comnieiiecd 
eighteen  months  ago,  are  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  Field,  Pool  &  Sous,  of  West¬ 
minster,  the  architect  being  Mr.  liilbert  Scott. 
The  grand  west  entrance  to  St.  George’s 
ChaiKd,  in  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the 
ground,  will  have  several  steps  to  be  added, 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  npiicaraucc 
of  it. 


“Punch”  on  Chicago.  —  Say.s  Punrh ; 
Wc  suppose  that  the  most  costly  pail  of  milk 
ever  heard  of  in  thb  world  w.ts  the  pail  which 
burned  Chicago.  The  gallant  Americans  are 
the  last  people  to  cry  over  spilt  milk  or  burnt 
cities.  Chicago  will  quickly  lie  llediviva.  She 
has  very  likely  accepti'd  the  omen  that  she  will 
soon  be  flowing  again  with  milk  —  and  honey 
— luo-s  elected,  in  her  cheery  way,  to  call  herself 
the  Cow  City.  Therefore,  Bull,  evince  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  relative,  show  that  you  have  what 
Zfcnc</icitcalls“an  Amiable  Low”  (needless  tosny 
that  we  do  not  allude  to  any  keeper  of  the  public 
purse),  and  that  voii  come  of  tlie  stock  of  the 
Golden  Bull.  With  which  sweet,  choice,  and 
dainty  conceits  to  lighten  the  w.ay,  let  the  Pen¬ 
sive  Public  be  off  to  the  Mansion  House  w  ith 
their  help  for  the  homeless  by  Lake  Michigan. 
The  Americans  remembered  us  in  the  days  of 
Ireland’s  hunger,  and  of  the  Cotton  Famine, 
and  must  now  Mlow  us  to  reinembcr  them. 
And  let’s  lie  quick  aliout  it,  or  the  city  will  lie 
rebuilt  before  the  money  gets  there.  “Right 
away  —  thb  very  now,”  as  they  say. 


A  Sacramento  lady  found  herself  guilty  of 
larceny  the  other  day  under  rather  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  She  was  riding  in  a  crowded  rail¬ 
way  car  and  occupied  a  scat  with  another  lady 
passenger.  Like  a  great  many  other  women  of 
the  presi'nt  day  she  wore  curls  —  her  own  hair, 
of  course,  but  it  wasn’t  fash  ned  on  strictly  ac¬ 
cording  to  nature’s  programme.  By-and-by, 
as  the  train  was  jolted  along,  she  felt  something 
falling  about  her  face  and  iiwk,  and  in  a  second 
it  flashed  across  her  bruin  that  her  curb  had 
become  detached.  The  predicament  was  a 
shocking  one,  but  she  endeavored  to  save  her¬ 
self  as  much  as  possible  by  quietly  pas>ing  the 
capillary  ornaments  into  her  pocket,  thanking 
her  stars  that  she  was  almost  at  her  destination. 
At  the  station  she  hastened  to  the  dres."ing-room 
to  repair  damages  to  her  toilette,  when  behold  I 
the  mirror  reflected  back  the  fact  that  her  curls 
were  in  theb  proper  position,  and  an  examina¬ 


tion  of  those  in  her  pocket  showed  that  they 
were  not  hers,  but  of  a  difl'erent  color,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  lady  who  sat  by  her  side  in  the  cor. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Peaches  arc  ripe  at  Gonzales,  Texas. 

—  No  more  frame  buildings  in  St.  Louis. 

—  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  b  fiubhitig  a  new  jail. 

—  Spiritualists  arc  plenty  in  Delaware 

County,  Penn. 

—  Paris  has  decreed  a  tax  of  three  cents  a 
year  on  every  cat. 

—  Germany  has  3,933  bookstores  and  8CG 
publishing  bouses. 

—  Water  sells  at  thirty-five  cents  a  barrel  at 
Delaware,  Ohio. 

—  The  Mississippi  State  Fab  has  been  post¬ 
poned  till  DecemW  4. 

—  One  thousand  sane  persons  are  confined  in 
French  lunatic  asylums. 

— North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  shipped  1945 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes  last  week. 

—  A  miners’  strike  is  anticipated  in  the  an¬ 
thracite-coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania. 

—  Relatives  of  the  killed  Chinamen  at  Los 
Angeles  are  suing  that  city  for  damages. 

—  The  potatoes  in  a  ten-acre  lot  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  were  nicely  roasted  by  the  great  fires. 

—  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  had  but  one  big  fire 
in  five  years,  and  that  was  in  the  cemetery. 

—  The  net  profit  of  a  year’s  income  from 
the  Alaska  post-office  was  seventy-six  dollars. 

—  The  Harvard  College  faculty  have  for¬ 
bidden  smoking  in  the  yard  of  that  institution. 

—  The  Georgia  Senate  has  resolved  that 
there  is  no  Ku-lCux  organization  in  that 
State. 

—  An  Alabama  journal  urges  the  planters  to 
raise  tobacco,  wliich  would,  it  thinks,  pay  hand¬ 
somely. 

—  Cochituate  Lake,  on  which  Boston  depends 
for  its  supply  of  water,  is  now  eight  feet  uelow 
its  proper  level. 

—  There  are  four  hundred  and  twenty  pa¬ 
tients  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum  at  Worcester. 

—  The  right  of  the  veterans  of  the  National 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Dayton,  Oliio,  to  vote,  b  to 
be  tested  by  a  suit  at  laiv. 

—  'I’he  late  disaster  to  the  Arctic  whaling 
fleet  was  fully  predicted  by  the  Esquimaux,  but 
the  warning  was  neglected. 

—  A  'Vermont  promise-broken  girl  sties  for 
forty  dollars  damages  —  the  value  of  the  time, 
wood  and  caudles  consumed  during  her  court¬ 
ship. 

—  A  contributor  to  Nature  in  an  .article  on 
“  Magnetic  Storms  in  Higher  Latitudes,”  in 
which,  however,  he  strangely  confounds  the 
aliove  with  electric  earth-currents,  states  that  on 
October  18,  1841,  magnetic  disturbances  (elec¬ 
tric  earth-currents )  of  such  intensity  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  Exeter  express  train  wa.s  de¬ 
tained  sixteen  minutes  by  the  needles  of  the 
telegraph  bi'ing  dettcctcd  so  powerfully  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  if  the  road  was 
clear. 

—  At  Maudalay,  a  woman  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  enjoy  the  (according  to  Mr.  Darwin)  an¬ 
cient  and  honorable  privilege  of  having  a  growth 
of  hair  over  their  foreheads,  noses  anil  chin.s,  of 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  in  texture 
like  that  of  a  Skye  terrier ;  while  the  hair  on 
their  heads  is  the  same  as  any  ordinary  Burniati. 
The  father  of  the  woman  was  the  fiist  to  confer 
this  distinction  on  his  family,  which  seems  to  pass 
well  at  court,  for  the  King  will  not  jiermit  tuctii 
to  leave  his  dominions. 

'riic  London  Crystal  Palace  aquarium  is  four 
huiidriHl  feet  long  and  seventy  ieet  broad,  and 
the  total  capacity  of  all  the  tanks  is  tuo-huu- 
dred  thousand  gallons  of  water,  weighing  a  mil¬ 
lion  jjounds.  Of  sca-anemones  alone  there  are 
already  in  the  aquaiium  over  tliR’c  thousand 
specimens.  These  flower-like  animals,  being 
dejirived  in  their  captivity  of  the  ocean  currents 
which  bring  them  their  food,  have  to  be  fed  at 
frequent  intervals,  each  having  given  to  it  a 
morsel  of  food  suited  to  its  sue. 

—  A  writer  in  the  Times  says  that  the  im¬ 
posing  monuments  of  the  “  Stone-age  ”  at  Ave¬ 
bury  have  been  so  long  used  as  a  stone  quarry 
that  scarce  any  thing  now  remains.  In  Charles 
Il.’s  time  between  two  and  three  hundred  stones 
were  standing,  and  Dr.  Stukcly  then  wrote  that 
it  was  as  superior  to'Stonehenge  as  a  cathedral 
is  to  a  pari>n  church.  Two-tliiitls  of  the  great¬ 
er  circular  mound  by  which  it  was  enclosed 
and  twenty  stones  are  all  that  exist ;  the  rest 
has  gone  into  the  walls  of  cottages,  churches, 
bridges,  stone  fences  and  the  roads.  A  beer- 
shop  was  built  out  of  a  single  stone. 

—  Febrine,  the  devastating  scourge  of  the 
silk-worm,  is  now  rapidly  deceasing  under  the 
rules  of  treatment  laid  down  by  Pasteur,  whose 
long  and  jiatient  mieroscopie  observations  have 
resulted  in  aitbrdiiig  some  indicniious  as  to 
those  eggs  which  should  be  destroyed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  hatching  of  diseased  worms.  Last 
year  one-tenth  of  the  French  silk-worm  breeders 
used  this  method  of  detection,  and  in  a  few 
years  it  and  the  wearing  of  silk  dresses  will 
be  in  universal  practice.  God  bless  M.  Pa.stcur ! 
say  all  grateful  ladies  who  have  now  “  nothing 
to  wear.” 
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«IIE  THAT  WILL  NOT  WHEN  HE 
MAY." 

FROM  VICTOR  HOOO. 

I  HAD  not  thon^ht  of  love  and  Rose ; 

Rose  walkt-d  among  the  woods  with  me; 
Of  this  and  that  wo  spoke.  Who  knows 
How  idle  idle  words  may  be  1 

I  seemed  as  cold  as  stone ;  and  still 
With  boyish,  listless  step  1  went ; 

I  spoke  of  trees,  flowers,  —  what  vou  will ; 
ller  sweet  eyes  wondered  what  1  meant. 

The  dew  had  gifts  to  give  of  pearls. 

The  chestnut-tree  had  leafy  vi  ils ; 

I  listened  to  the  mocking  merles. 

Rose  listened  to  the  nightingales. 

Sixteen  was  I,  with  snllcn  air ; 

Twenty  was  she,  with  shining  eyes; 

The  nightingales  made  songs  of  her,  — 

Of  me  the  merles  made  mockeries. 

Rose,  as  an  arrow  straight  was  she. 

Her  fair  anns  quivered  in  the  light, 
Plneking  a  blossom  from  the  tree  ; 

1  did  not  see  the  flower  was  white. 

A  little  stream  through  velvet  moss 
A  shining  silver  channel  made ; 

Nature  and  noontide,  amorous, 

Were  sleeping  in  the  silent  shade. 

Rose  took  her  sandal  off,  and  set  — 

I  see  her  innocent  shy  air  — 

Her  fair  feet  ’mid  the  mosses  wet : 

1  did  not  mark  her  foot  was  lair. 

I  had  no  word  to  sav  the  while 
I  followed  through  the  woods,  but  I 
Noted  her  lips  a  moment  smile, 

A  moment  open  to  a  sigh. 

Until  we  left  that  nuiet  place, 

1  did  not  know  tnat  she  was  sweet ; 

“  We’ll  think  no  more  of  it,”  she  says ;  — 
Ah  1  now,  I  always  think  of  it. 


TMOGES. 

II. 

MATUIlDE  turned  to  her  grandmother,  and 
made  hereomfortabie  for  the  night.  She  then 
retired  to  her  own  room,  but  the  excitement  she 
had  undergone  prevented  her  sleeping.  She 
could  not  sleep ;  could  not  even  keep  her  eyes 
closed.  She  heard  every  hour  strike  upon  the 
small  Swiss  clock  which  hung  against  tnc  wall 
in  the  front  room.  Once  she  got  up  to  look  if 
all  was  well  with  her  grandmother.  She  had 
fallen  into  a  sleep,  but  seemed  ri-stlcss  and  fever¬ 
ish.  Mathilde  returned  once  more  to  her  own 
bed,  and  lay  down.  But  still  slc<'p  tvotild  not 
come.  At  length,  whether  from  the  fact  of  her 
wakefulness,  or  from  a  presentiment  of  what 
was  to  happen,  an  undetined  fear  crept  over 
her.  She  bt«ame  restless,  and  could  not  lie 
still.  She  got  up  and  opened  the  door  and 
looked  out.  The  night  was  dark  and  warm ; 
the  stars  were  not  shining.  When  four  o’clock 
had  struck  she  thought  she  would  go  round  and 
milk  Blanchette :  it  was  earlier  than  her  usual 
hour,  but  work  would  perhaps  chase  away  the 
uncon.fortable  feeling  that  seemed  to  be  weigh¬ 
ing  her  down.  She  dressed  herself  and  went 
round  with  her  stool  and  milk-pail.  When 
Mathilde  quitted  the  shed  she  closed  both  upper 
and  lower  door,  contrary  to  her  usual  custom ; 
but  she  was  altogether  out  of  her  ordinary  self. 

No  sooner  had  she  re-entered  the  cottage  than 
a  peculiar  sound  in  the  air  became  audible.  Fi- 
dele  sprang  up,  and  came  whining  to  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  feet.  Another  moment,  and  she  knew 
they  were  shut  out  from  the  world  —  shut  out 
perhaps  forever. 

Christian  after  all  had  been  right ;  she  would 
have  done  well  had  she  taken  his  advice.  Their 
cotta^  had  been  built  in  too  dangerous  a  posi¬ 
tion,  but  Mathilde,  to  whom  fear  was  unknown, 
could  never  be  brought  to  sec  it. 

The  noise  awakened  Mmc.  Dunn?.  She 
sprang  up  in  bod,  and  gazed  around  her  in  con¬ 
fusion. 

“  Mathilde,”  she  exclaimed,  "  was  that  thun¬ 
der  1  ” 

"Worse  than  thunder,  grandmother,”  re¬ 
plied  hlathilde,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  the 
bed. 

“  What  could  be  worse  1  ”  questioned  Juli¬ 
ette.  “  Speak,  child !  you  terrify  me.  What  is 
the  hour  ?  Why  is  it  so  dark  1  Why  are  you 
up  and  dressed  ?  ” 

“  Can  you  bear  to  hear  the  worst,  grand¬ 
mother  1 

“  I  can  bear  any  thinj  but  suspense,  child. 
Surely  I  had  enough  of  it  last  night.  What 
has  happcnol  1  ” 

“  Grandmother,  an  avalanche  has  fallen  upon 
ns.’» 

The  news  was  too  awful  and  unexpected  for 
poor  Juliette,  and  with  a  yearning  look  at  Ma¬ 
thilde,  she  fell  back  insensible. 

Half  beside  herself  with  terror  and  despair, 
Mathilde  yet  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
for  the  sake  of  her  grandmother.  She  tiimed 
away  and  lighted  a  fire,  but  the  room  filled 
with  smoke,  for  it  had  no  ontlet.  Evidently 
they  would  have  to  do  without  it ;  it  was  also 
probable  they  would  soon  be  beyond  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  fire,  or  any  thing  else,  in  this  world.  Still 
there  were  two  thoughts  which  somewhat 
cheered  her,  and  enabl^  her  to  bear  up  with 
mors  hops  than  she  could  otherwise  have  done. 


One  was  that  she  eonld  not  tell  how  deep  was 
the  snow  which  covered  them  ;  it  had  seemed 
an  immense  mass,  judging  from  the  sound,  but 
she  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
it  might  not  be  so  in  reality.  It  might  not  be 
too  deep  to  a<lmit  of  a  rescue.  The  other 
thought  was  that  Christian  had  promised  to 
come  in  the  morning  to  see  the  kid ;  she  h.ad 
never  known  him  to  break  his  word  wilfully  ; 
ho  would  discover  what  hail  taken  place,  and 
then  if  human  aid  could  avail  them  she  knew 
that  they  would  be  saved.  How  long  could 
they  live  on  in  this  state  1  She  did  not  know. 
Lights  they  had ;  food  also ;  a  good  stock  of 
milk  and  bread  —  they  had  baked  but  the  day 
before  yi“8terday.  But  it  was  very  cold,  .and 
she  feared  it  would  grow  still  coldtrr ;  her  grand¬ 
mother  might  die  from  the  intense  figir  and 
anxiety  she  must  nccc-sstirily  undergo.  Ma¬ 
thilde,  after  pondering  over  these  things  —  they 
flashed  across  her  so  rapidly  that  she  seemed  to 
live  a  day  in  a  minute  —  turned  to  her  grand¬ 
mother,  in  the  hope  of  spe-edily  restoring  her  to 
consciou.sne^s. 

She  did  right  in  pl.acin"  faith  in  Christian. 
The  next  morning,  somcwdiat  earlier  than  usu¬ 
al,  he  started  from  his  home.  Like  Mathilde, 
he  had  kept  awake  the  whole  night,  having 
slept  awav  his  rest  on  the  mounrain. 

lie  Wiiliced  on.  When  he  had  almost  reached 
the  cott.age  he  looked  up.  It  had  disapp<-arod. 
He  looked  again,  hnt  it  was  nowhere  to  be 
sci  n.  Hu  stood  still,  and  looked  aronnd  him 
as  if  stupefied.  He  was  certainly  not  mistaken 
in  the  siKit,  hnt  the  cottage  was  not  there.  Not 
until  he  had  looked  a  third  time  did  he  compre¬ 
hend  what  the  great  heap  of  snow  meant ;  a 
heap  far  too  large  to  be  the  remnant  of  a 
storm.  The  truth  came  to  him,  and  he  stag¬ 
gered  backw.ard.  Beneath  that  mound  lay  bur¬ 
ied  his  grcjitcst  treasure;  a  life  that  to  lose 
would  dry  up  all  his  best  fielings,  and  change 
him  almost  into  an  old  man.  To  lose?  perhaps 
already  they  were  lost.  The  shock  might  have 
killed  them ;  and  if  it  had  not,  suspense  might 
speedily  end  the  struggle.  After  a  few  moments’ 
consideration  he  retraced  his  steps  home  as 
quickly  as  possible.  No  going  up  the  moun¬ 
tain  to-day. 

“  Grandmother,”  stiid  he,  startling  Rosalie  by 
his  une.xpecteil  entrance  :  “  Grandmother,  it 
has  come  at  last.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  returned  Rosalie, 
putting  on  the  shelf  the  basin  she  had  just 
washed.  What  has  happened,  Christian  ?  ” 

“  What  I  have  feared  from  the  first,  grand¬ 
mother.  The  .aval.anehe.” 

The  color  left  Rosalie’s  bright  face,  and  she 
sat  down  to  steady  hci’self. 

“O  Christian!  And  docs  some  poor  crea¬ 
ture  lie  buried  beneath  its  weight? ” 

“  Two,  grandtiiothcr.  Alas !  what  shall  I 
do  ?  ” 

“  Christian,”  returned  Rosalie,  her  voice 
changing  tus  a  susiiieion  of  the  truth  dawned 
upon  her  tnind,  “  I  am  too  old  to  bo  trifled  with. 
I  c.an  bear  the  worat  well  —  tell  it  me.  Are 
Mathilde  and  Juliette  safe?  ” 

“  The  avalanche  has  overtaken  them.” 

Rosalie  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  For 
some  minutes  not  another  word  was  spoken. 
Rosalie  did  not  change  her  position.  It  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  she  was  praving,  or 
whether  the  news  had  stunned  her.  ilut  soon 
she  looked  up,  .and  went  over  to  her  grandson. 

“  It  is  a  hard  trial,  Christian,”  she  said,  lay¬ 
ing  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  But  tliis  is 
the  time  to  try  your  faith.  Is  the  cottage 
buried  beneath  the  snow  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  Then  there  m.ay  yet  bo  some  hope.  Does 
the  snow  seem  very  deep  ?  ” 

“  I  think  so  ” 

“Still  there  is  hope.  Yon  must  work.  Who 
will  not  help  you  ?  And  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
strong  men,  what  may  not  a  day  bring  forth?  ” 

He  started  up.  Certainly  there  must  yet  be 
hope.  If  none  wonid  work  with  him  he  would 
work  alone.  But  there  was  no  fear  of  that ;  in 
the  village  the  whole  of  its  small  population 
formed  but  one  largo  family. 

Christian  departctl  to  his  serious  work.  'The 
inhitbitants  of  the  village  were  full  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  for  the  awful  calamity ;  no  one 
was  more  beloved  than  Mathilde,  and  her  en¬ 
gagement  to  Christian  had  been  a  matter  of 
universtil  approbation.  No  fear  that  he  would 
have  to  work  alone ;  all  who  were  able  to  go 
with  him  were  thankful  to  give  a  helping  hand. 

It  was  sad  work.  Christian  was  constantly 
tormented  by  the  small  progress  they  made,  in 
spite  of  their  great  exertions.  Still  his  strong 
faith  and  hope  never  forsook  hint  for  a  moment; 
each  fresh  spadeful  of  snow  brottght  him  nearer 
to  Mathilde  —  alive  or  dead ;  each  moment  as  it 
passed  approached  the  time  when  suspense 
would  be  at  an  end.  They  did  not  cease  their 
exertions,  exchpt  for  one  short  half-hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Even  then  Christian  would 
not  have  laid  a.sidc  his  spade,  bnt  he  knew  the 
rest  would  more  than  make  up  for  the  lost  time, 
AVIicn  it  grew  dark,  a  liody  of  women  came  up, 
bearing  lanterns  and  torches  to  enable  them  to 
go  on  >viih  their  work  in  the  night.  Some  of 
the  less  strong,  who  h.ad  begun  to  show  signs  of 
exhaustion,  were  relieved  by  others,  glad  to 
take  their  turn  at  the  end  of  their  day’s  work. 
Rosalie  had  l>cen  unable  to  rest.  She  had  spent 
the  hours  going  to  and  fro  between  her  cottage 
and  the  scene  of  action.  But  she  could  not  re¬ 
main  looking  at  them ;  their  progress  appeared 
too  slow  to  the  impatience  of  an  unoccupied 
witness ;  and  yet  she  could  not  stay  quietly  at 
hoina.  Neither  did  she  attempt  to  go  to  bed 


that  night,  for  she  knew  there  would  be  no  sleep 
for  her.  As  soon  as  the  darkness  came  on  she 
lighted  her  lantern  —  the  one  which  had  guided 
her  steps  up  the  mountain  the  previous  night  — 
and  went  forth  to  gaze  at  the  workmen  for  the 
twentieth  time. 

Almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had 
now  assembled  at  the  scene,  with  their  torches 
and  lanterns,  urging  on  the  workers  with  words 
of  hope.  It  wc.s  strange  to  witness.  The  dark¬ 
ness  around ;  the  shadow  of  the  great  mountain, 
so  solemn,  though  so  undefined ;  the  small  space 
over  which  the  light  shone ;  the  snow  upon  wnich 
it  gleamed  and  glittered ;  the  ditferent  faces, 
with  their  various  expressions  of  anxiety,  sus¬ 
pense,  or  hope,  as  eiich  one  felt  inwardly ;  the 
peculiar  dress  of  the  group;  above  all,  the  in¬ 
cessant  lal)or  of  the  workers,  who  were  now 
strengthened  by  an  increase  of  helpers.  But 
more  solemn,  more  awful  than  all,  was  the 
knowledge  that  two  hnman  lieitigs  lay  buried 
beneath  the  snow ;  shut  out  from  the  world  but 
for  their  exertions  to  free  them. 

The  night  wore  on.  Their  labor  had  never 
eeased.  With  the  dawn  of  day  their  progress 
became  visible ;  it  was  great ;  far  greater  than 
they  could  have  expected.  At  length,  when  the 
sun  had  ri.scn,  Christian’s  axe  struck  upon  a 
hard  sultstance  that  was  not  snow,  and  a  great 
shout  rent  the  air.  It  was  heard  all  over  the 
village.  Rosalie,  who  happened  to  be  at  home, 
rushed  out,  certain  that  the  glad  sound  meant 
nothing  less  than  victory. 

Bit  by  bit  the  cottage  disclosed  itself  to  view. 
Very  soon  door  and  window  were  tree.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Rosalie  hastened  up.  The 
workers  fell  back ;  for  they  would  not  all  crowd 
into  the  cottage  at  the  first  tnoment  of  release  : 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Rosalie  and  two 
more  women  entered.  As  they  did  so,  Juliette 
half  sprang  up  in  her  bed,  and,  with  an  cx- 
clatnation  of  thankfulness,  fell  lifeless  into  her 
friend’s  arms.  The  sndden  change  —  almost 
from  death  to  life  —  was  too  great  for  her,  and 
the  tender  chord  snapped  asunder.  It  had  been 
too  much  for  Mathilde  also.  No  sooner  did  she 
perceive  the  figure  of  Rosalie  in  the  doorxvay 
than  she  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  while 
Fidble,  unable  to  understand  the  strange  com¬ 
motion,  licked  her  hands  and  face,  and  whined 

itcously.  Rosalie  gently  laid  the  remains  of 

er  aged  friend  upon  the  bed,  and  turned  to 
Mathilde. 

Christian  had  already  entered.  He  raised 
her  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and  placed  her  on  her 
own  bed  in  the  back  rootn.  Satisfied  that  it 
was  but  a  passing  faintness,  he  made  way  for 
the  women,  that  they  might  restore  her  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  Ere  very  long  she  opened  her  eyes. 
The  first  person  they  feU  upon  was  Rosalie, 
bending  over  her. 

“What  Ls  the  matter?  ”  she  asked.  “Ah,” 
she  continued,  as  memory  came  back  to  her,  “  I 
ktiow.  We  were  swallowed  up  by  the  ava¬ 
lanche.  Are  we  indeed  saved  ?  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible,  after  those  dreadful  hours  of  darkness  and 
susjx'nse  ?  Do  I  see  you  once  more,  Rosalie  ? 
I  had  given  up  that  sweet  hope.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  thev  allowed  them 
to  flow  unchecked.  After  a  while  she  got  up, 
almost  herself  again,  and  inquired  for  her  grand¬ 
mother. 

The  sudden  silence  which  ensued  startled 
her.  She  repeated  her  question,  looking  at 
Rosalie. 

It  could  not  be  kept  from  her,  but  still  they 
hardly  knew  how  to  break  the  truth. 

“  Mathilde,”  said  Rosalie,  “  do  you  believe 
that  every  thing  happens  for  the  best  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  nmlied  Mathilde,  reverently. 

“  Do  you  Mlieve  it,  even  in  times  of  alllic- 
tion  t  ” 

“  It  was  my  chief  consolation  when  I  but 
lately  thought  ourselves  separated  from  you  for¬ 
ever.” 

“  I  am  glad.  Mathilde  —  it  was  a  great  trial 
for  your  grandmother  to  bear.  Do  yon  not 
fear  the  reaction  ?  ” 

“  Grandmother  is  dead,”  replied  Mathilde,  so 

S[nietl^  that  they  were  startled.  “  I  know  it, 
losa  ic.  Yon  shall  see  that  I  can  bear  my  sor¬ 
row  bravely.” 

She  washed  her  face,  and  bound  up  her  hair. 
Then  she  went  out  to  the  group  of  men  and 
women  who  had  forborne  to  enter  the  cottage 
when  they  heard  what  had  happened.  She 
went  to  them  with  outstretched  hands,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  noble  work,  and  asked 
them  in  what  manner  she  should  testify  her 
gratitude  to  them. 

They  ri’plicd  that  if  she  would  reward  Chris¬ 
tian  hy  soon  becoming  his  wife,  they  should 
consider  themselves  amply  repaid. 

Christian  was  standing  by  Vr.  She  put  her 
hand  into  his,  and,  with  a  smile  saddened  hy 
her  sorrow,  said  it  should  be  as  he  wished. 
Henceforth  she  belonged  to  him  :  his  will  should 
be  her  law. 

The  women  kissed  her,  and  the  men  shook 
hands  with  her.  Then  they  all  dispersed,  and 
she  and  Christian  alone  entered  the  cottage. 

The  spring  was  still  in  its  beauty  when  the 
chapel  was  once  more  crowded  to  sec  Christian 
and  Mathilde  made  man  and  wife.  Alone  in 
the  world,  she  had  consented  to  become  his 
wife  soon  after  the  remains  of  her  grandmother 
had  been  put  to  rest  with  her  husband  and 
children  in  the  small  bnt  beautiful  cemetery. 
She  knew  httr  grandmother  would  have  urged 
her  to  take  the  step,  could  she  have  spoken ; 
she  had  the  strong  persua-ions  of  Rosalie  to 
help  her  to  come  to  a  decision  ;  the  pleadings 
of  Christian ;  the  promptings  of  her  owq  heart. 
And  so,  when  the  snow  had  disappeared,  when 


the  riel's  Were  covered  with  their  fiesh  spring 
foliage,  when  the  birds  had  burst  into  fiill  song, 
and  the  stream  had  once  more  resumed  its  tran¬ 
quil  .".irrent,  when  every  thing  was  bright  and 
bt-antiful,  and  shed  forth  its  influence  upon 
mankind,  Christian  and  Mathilde  became  one 
in  body,  as  they  had  long  been  in  heart  and 
mind. 


The  Namixo  of  nEitscnF.L’s  Plaitet.— 
T.alandc  proposed  the  name  of  the  discoverer, 
andjthe  new  ]ilanct  was  indeed  long  known  on  the 
continent  by  the  name  of  “  Herschel.”  The 
.symbol  of  the  planet  (11.)  the  initial  letter  of 
ilcrschel’s  name,  with  a  small  globe  attached  to 
the  cross-stroke,  still  reminds  us  of  the  honor 
which  continental  astronomers  generously  pro- 
jKjsed  to  render  to  th<  ir  fellow-worker  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Lichtenberg  proposed  the  name  of  As- 
tra:a,  the  goddess  of  justice,  for  this  “exquisite 
reason ;  ”  th.at  since  justice  had  failed  to  estab¬ 
lish  her  reign  upon  earth,  she  might  be  supposed 
to  have  removed  herself  as  far  as  possible  from 
our  nnworthv  planet.  Poinsinct  suggested  that 
Cybele  would  be  a  suitable  name;  for  since 
Saturn  and  Jujater,  to  whom  the  gods  owed 
their  origin,  had  long  held  their  seat  in  the 
heavens,  it  was  time  to  find  a  place  for  Cybele, 
“  the  gr.at  mother  of  the  gods.”  Hatl  the  sup¬ 
posed  Greek  representative  of  Cybele —  Rhata 
—  been  seh-cted  for  the  honor,  tlie  name  of  the 
planet  would  have  approached  somewhat  nearly 
in  sound,  iind  perhaps  in  signification,  to  the 
old  name  Rahu.  But  neither  Astnea  nor  Cy- 
Ix'le  were  regarded  as  of  sufficient  dignity  and 
importance  among  the  ancient  deities  to  supply 
a  name  for  the  new  planet.  Prospcrln  proposid 
Neptune  as  a  suitanle  name,  bwause  Saturn 
would  thus  have  the  eldest  of  his  sons  on  one 
side  of  him,  and  his  second  on  the  other.  Bode 
at  length  suggested  the  name  of  Uranns,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  deities ;  and  as  Saturn,  the 
father  of  Jupiter,  travels  on  a  wider  orbit  than 
Jupiter,  so  it  was  judged  fitting  than  an  even 
wider  orbit  than  Saturn’s  should  be  adjudged 
to  Jupiter’s  grandfather.  In  accepting  the 
name  of  Uranns  for  the  new  planet,  astrono¬ 
mers  seemed  to  assert  a  belief  that  no  planet 
would  be  found  to  travel  on  a  jet  wider  path ; 
and  accordingly  when  a  more  distant  planet  was 
discovered,  the  suggestion  of  Prosperin  had  to 
be  reconsidered ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  change 
the  accepted  nomenclature,  and  accordingly  the 
younger  brother  of  Jupiter  has  had  assigned  to 
him  a  planet  circling  outside  the  paths  of  that 
assigned  to  their  father  and  grandlather.  It 
may  be  noted,  also,  that  a  more  appropriate 
name  for  the  new  planet  would  have  been 
Cxlns,  since  all  the  other  planets  have  received 
the  Latin  names  of  the  deities.  —  Saint  Patti’s 
Magazine. 


Discovering  Petroleum  Wells  rt 
Elf.ctricitt. — The  Titusville  Herald  con¬ 
tends  that  electricity  can  be  uscfiilly  employed 
in  the  discoverv  of  petroleum  wells.  It  says  :* 

The  possibility  of  passing  electric  currents 
through  the  earth  has  long  been  an  admitted 
fact,  and  is  daily  demonstrated  in  the  use  of  the 
electric  telegraph.  If  two  metallic  plates,  such 
as  zinc  and  copper,  are  sunk  in  tne  ground, 
several  thousand  feet  apart,  and  the  plates  are 
connected  together  with  a  wire  running  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  plates 
is  acted  on  by  a  known  strength  of  acid,  an 
electrical  action  wi.l  be  set  up  of  greater  or  less 
intensity,  depending  partly  upon  the  media 
through  which  the  return  current  has  to  pass, 
and  also  upon  the  distance  apart  at  which  tho 
plates  are  stationed.  The  most  feeble  current 
IS  readily  detected  by  a  delicate  galvanometer. 
If  there  be  a  large  liody  of  some  non-conducting 
substance  in  the  earth  between  the  two  plates, 
the  galvanometer  will  determine  the  extent  of 
this  obstruction  by  its  feeble  fluctuation.  This 
being  a  known  fact,  its  application  to  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  location  of  large  bodies  of  petroleum, 
which  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  electricity,  at 
once  becomes  apparent. 

Bnt  how  may  it  be  practically  applied  ?  It 
is  proposed  to  sink  a  zinc  plate  in  the  mttom  of 
some  particular  well,  and  copper  plates  in  th'3 
wells  of  surrounding  localities,  at  distances  as 
nearly  equal  from  the  zinc  plate  as  possible. 
The  galvanometer  will  be  acted  on  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  the  greater  or  less  bulk  of  oil 
lying  between  the  zinc  and  copper,  which  will 
be  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  situated.  By  this  means  the  most 
prolific  territory  can  be  readily  pointed  out.  By 
repeating  the  experiment  in  ditferent  local i  ies, 
and,  in  fact,  by  making  an  electrical  survey  of 
the  whole  region,  with  very  delie.ate  and  accu¬ 
rate  apparatus,  there  is  every  probability  that 
new  and  very  valuable  oil-produeing  territori  s 
can  be  discoven-d  and  correctly  mapped  out. 
The  novelty  and  boldness  of  this  proposition  is 
at  once  startling  as  it  is  captivating  and  almost 
ccnviiieing,  at  least  in  theory.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  leave  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
oil  operators  and  practical  electricians,  who  are 
better  able  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 


—  The  cheap  print  stores  in  tho  city  of  New 
York  are  lurid  with  pictures  of  fires  in  town  and 
country.  All  the  old  pictures  of  heroic  deeds 
of  firemen  arc  also  brought  out. 

—  Two  ladies  were  travelling  on  the  cars, 
when  a  stranger  asked  the  elder  what  relation¬ 
ship  she  bore  to  the  younger.  The  answer  was 
quick  and  pertinent :  “  She  is  my  sister’s 
^ughter,  and  my  daughter’s  sister  1  ”  How  1 


